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Sutton sits at his desk and studies for an upcoming test 
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1979—A Y ear of Decision? 

By the time this gets into print, President Carter’s 
budget proposals to the Congress will be a matter of 
record. Thereafter, it will be up to the Congress—to 
accept the President’s recommendations or to pass 
extra appropriations which will face an almost certain 
veto. 

In these days of runaway inflation, it is understand¬ 
able that President Carter is reluctant to accept new 
or expanding programs. Unfortunately, however, the 
deaf—as well as other handicapped groups—will be 
more disadvantaged than ever if the appropriations to 
implement the amendments to the Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Act of 1973 are not forthcoming. 

Every time legislation to enable the deaf to “catch 
up” is enacted, financial barriers are formidable. The 
general trend in budgeting ensnarls remedial measures. 

Regardless of the disagreement regarding imple¬ 
mentation of services to the deaf in the amendments, 
we hope that authorization will be followed by ade¬ 
quate funding, especially for interpreting services. 

Shortage of Teachers of the Deaf 

Although the school population of the United States 
is down as a result of the declining birth rate, the 
supply of special education teachers—and teachers 
of the deaf—continues to be far short of the need. 
Public Law 94-142 has resulted in staggering expansion 
of special education programs at all levels, notably 
the local. The number of teachers in training has not 
increased accordingly. 

Teachers of the deaf need to be trained in more 
than one area nowdays. If not in content areas, they 
need background in other handicaps, e.g. visual impair¬ 
ment, mental retardation and learning disabilities. 

Very few men are in training. The picture may 
change, but if it does not soon, many residential schools 
for the deaf will lack not only “image figures” but 


also athletic coaches and deans and potential adminis¬ 
trators. (No reflection on women—but men are still 
needed in the education of the deaf.) 

Problems in Captioned Films 

Recent notices to users of Captioned Films explain, 
due to the volume of requests, most bookings must be 
biweekly. This is not surprising although certain to 
cause complaints. Popularity of entertainment films 
has grown at an astronomical rate. The number of 
titles, and copies, has not kept pace. 

Shipping problems are great, what with the longer 
turnaround time resulting from postal service delays. 
Lack of competerized operations in bookings may be 
remedied in the near future. 

Time was when some of us figured that closed cap¬ 
tioning of entertainment films would provide a big 
breakthrough—either with captioning under the aus¬ 
pices of Captioned Films or by the commercial net¬ 
works. Now we are not so sure although nobody has 
come out and said, “Impossible.” 

Does anybody have solid information? 

Reading Levels? 

From time to time, it has been claimed that the 
“reading level” of DEAF AMERICAN material is “too 
high for the average deaf reader.” 

We neither agree nor disagree. Perhaps the Editor’s 
Page is an offender; perhaps certain “professional” 
articles do have a higher “reading level.” 

Has anybody done research in support or disavowal 
of such a contention? What about the various other 
publications on the local and state levels? What about 
the handful on the national level? 

What would be the measure of “reading level”? 
Would some “word list” be used? Would phrasing 
or use of figures of speech be the criteria? What 
about the “reading level” of daily newspapers—the 
media most available to readers? 
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Star Gator Linebacker ... 


Yancey Sutton: The Silent Majority 


By PHIL STAMBAUGH 


Sutton (left) and Coburn pose outside Yon Hall between classes. 

Many college football players tense up and break down 
when the head football coach screams at them for missing a 
blocking assignment or a tackle during a gruelling fall pac- 
tice before a big game. But University of Florida linebacker 
Yancey Sutton can truthfully say that it doesn’t affect him 
at all. 

Yancey Sutton is totally deaf yet he has learned to live 
with his handicap to become an outstanding football player 
as well as a fine student in the classroom. 

Sutton is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Lou Sutton of Tallahassee, 
Florida. His family lived in Knoxville, Tennessee, when at 
the age of four, Yancy was struck down with a severe case 
of the mumps and lost his hearing. 

Doctors nearby said there was no cure and told Jane 
Sutton, Yancey’s mother, to enter him in the Tennessee 
School For the Deaf. “They wanted me to give him up and 
let him learn the deaf language and learn to live in the 
deaf world,” Mrs. Sutton said. 

A stroke of luck occurred. The Sutton family was trans¬ 
ferred to Houston, Texas, site of a famous speech and hearing 
center. Sutton learned lipreading at a special school there 
and after countless hours of practice and patience with his 
mother, developed a slurred speech that can be understood 
easily. “What was once a sad realization that Yancey was 
deaf is now the smile of our life,” Mrs. Sutton said. 

One of the reasons Sutton can survive rigorous football 
practices is that it is not that different from his years at 
Leon High School in Tal ahassee. While at Leon, Sutton 
helped lead his team to t T 3 state championship in 1976. He 
remains good friends with Jimmy Jordan, a former high 
school teammate and quarterback for the arch rival Florida 
State Seminoles. 

In addition to being an all-state football and baseball player, 
Sutton was named as the Outstanding Senior in his graduating 
class. “At the ceremony, he went for his diploma when his 
name was called without anyone saying anything about him 
being deaf,” Mrs. Sutton recalled. 

Florida Assistant Coach Doug Knotts recruited Yancey out 
of Tallahassee with complete confidence that he could handle 
the coaching problems. “They (my friends) give me flak about 
being a Gator everytime I go home,” Sutton joked. 

Although just a sophomore, the 6’2”, 230 pound Sutton 
has combined with Scot Brantley and David Little (younger 
brother of Miami Dolphin All-Pro Larry Little) to give the 
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Florida Gators one of the most respected linebacking corps 
in the Southeast. 

“Yancey has excellent physical ability for his position,” 
former Head Coach Doug Dickey said. “You have to have 
great admiration for him. It’s no small feat to go to school, 
no less play football at this level,” he said. 

Sutton gets his defensive signals on the field by reading 
the lips of middle linebacker, Brantley who receives them 
via sign language from Assistant Coach Knotts on the side¬ 
line. 

“He’s an inspiration to me and the whole team,” said 
Brantley. “You can complain about this or that but you look 
at Yancey and see what he’s done, you feel a little silly about 
complaining.” 

Sutton’s roommate this year is Kyle Coburn, a starting de¬ 
fensive back from Gainesville. The 5’11”, 190-pound senior 
calls Sutton an intense player who is very persistent and rarely 
fails at anything he does. 

Being deaf has allowed Sutton to outthink his opponents 
by concentrating on things not noticed by the average player. 
In a game against Georgia Tech this season, Sutton was able 
to read the lips of Yellow Jacket Head Coach Pepper Rodgers. 

“He told the halfback to fake punt right so I quickly ran 
up before the snap and yelled this to defensive back Warren 
Gaffney who was on that side of the field,” Sutton recalled. 
The Tech back glanced across the line in disbelief and was 
then promptly hit dead in his tracks by Gaffney for a loss. 


Sutton (left) and David Little take a break from practice. 
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"Shucks, Yancey! Auburn wasn't that tough/' Coburn says. 


For his play on the field, Yancey Sutton was named the 
Chevrolet Outstanding Defensive Player of the Game by 
ABC-TV in the Georgia Tech game. The following week 
against Auburn, he was in on seven tackles and joined Brant¬ 
ley and Little in being named as the Southeastern Linemen 
of the Week by the Associated Press. Sutton also made 16 
tackles in the 18-16 Gator victory at Kentucky. He was men¬ 
tioned in the November 13 issue of Sports Illustrated this year. 

Sutton attributes split-second reactions as being part of 
his success as a linebacker. While he is strong enough to 
bench press 350 pounds, Sutton can run 40 yards in a brisk 
4.7 seconds. 

In a recreation class this summer, the black-haired, 21- 
year-old won a game of musical chairs and was the runnerup 
in a game of Simon Says. “He’s so quick, it even makes me 
wonder,” said John Smith, the fastest member of the Gator 
squad. 

Although he is first and foremost a football player, Yancey 
Sutton also leads the life of a normal student in classes. He 
maintains a high grade point average but is not yet sure of his 
major. Coburn admits that Yancey is a real good student. 
“His handicap has helped him to concentrate whereas the 
normal student could be distracted at times,” Coburn said. 

Sutton has indicated he might pursue a degree in music 
or recreation in the next few years at Florida. Dr. Delbert 
Sterret, Associate Professor of Music and one of Yancey’s 
teachers, is the first to admit that Yancey is a class individual. 

“I was surprised to learn that he was deaf the first day 
of class and even more surprised to find out that he was a 
football player,” Sterrett said. “He can do everything in my 
class that a normal student can do and more.” 

Sterrett believes that although it would be difficult, Sutton 
could conceivably play the piano, autoharp or a percussion 
instrument well someday. “The noise shouldn’t bother him 
like other people,” he joked. 

In addition to his studies, Sutton is active in the Fellowship 
of Christian Athletes on campus. “God is the most important 
thing in my life,” Yancey said. 

National Theatre of The Deaf Plans 

The National Theatre of the Deaf is 
now accepting scripts by deaf playwrights 
for its third annual Deaf Playwrights 
Conference. The deadline for all sub¬ 
missions is March 15th, 1979. They must 
be original and unproduced, and there 
is one more restriction: each script must 
be a complete play: one act or full 
length. Out of them, three will be select¬ 
ed and the playwrights will be notified 
by April 15, 1979. 

The selected playwrights will attend 
the NTD’s Professional School for Deaf 
Theatre Personnel and participate in 
theatre classes with students from June 


This relaxed and affable young man also likes to hunt and 
fish as well as play basketball when he has some extra time 
in the off-season. He also likes to play the piano and enjoys 
dancing. 

Occasionally, he and Coburn settle down in the confines 
of their Yon Hall room to watch “Starsky and Hutch” on TV 
at night. “In addition to being a good guy, Yancey is a great 
roommate,” Coburn said. “He always keeps a clean room, 
never ties up the phone with girls and is never bothered by 
my loud stereo.” 

“The reason we roomed tgether this year is because Kyle 
needed someone to take care of him,” Sutton joked. Coburn 
admitted that living with Yancey took time for adjustment. 
“I remember catching myself trying to talk to him while his 
back was turned,” Coburn said. He is the first to tell you 
that Sutton doesn’t like to be treated as somebody special 
because of his handicap. “He wants to be accepted like any 
other member of the team,” Coburn said. 

Sutton is a man built on a foundation of determination in 
the face of adversity. In the 1976 High School All-Star game, 
Sutton was in pursuit of an opposing running back when he 
was simultaneously hit from both the front and back. His 
ankle instantly gripped the turf and snapped back. 

Many people said it was the worst injury they had seen 
a player receive before college football. Doctors told Sutton 
that his chances of playing were slim. “When they gave 
me the news about the ankle it only wanted to make me play 
football that much more,” Sutton recalled. “Look at me to¬ 
day, I worked hard to strengthen that ankle and I’m 100 per¬ 
cent now.” 

After college, Sutton hopes to play professional football. 
His favorite team is the Dallas Cowboys. “I’d like to give it 
a try after I’m done as a Gator,” Sutton said. 

If he doesn’t play in the National Football League, Sutton 
would like to help those like him with the same handicap. 
“I feel I am lucky to be where I am,” Yancey said. “It is im¬ 
portant to me to teach other deaf people such as myself how 
to talk because most of them have trouble communicating.” 

Whatever he chooses to do, Yancey Sutton is already a suc¬ 
cess. He is a person of happiness and extreme confidence. 
The worst adversity in his life appears to be over. If he 
meets the future with the same degree of determination and 
attitude that he has had growing up, the horizon will be 
bright for him as well as the Florida Gator football team. 



Sutton (left) and Coburn return to Yon Hall after a hard day of classes. 

Deaf Playwrights Contest/Conference 


1-22, 1979. Then they will concentrate 
on the Deaf Playwrights Conference 
from June 24 - July 5, 1979. 

Playwrights will receive Federal schol¬ 
arships to attend the school plus trans¬ 
portation and room and board at the 
home base of the NTD, the O’Neill 
Theatre Center, in Waterford, Connecti¬ 
cut. They will also receive a $200 sti¬ 
pend during the last week of the con¬ 
ference. 

Two copies of each script must be 
sent to Patrick A. Graybill, Director, 
National Theatre of the Deaf, 305 Great 


Neck Road, Waterford, Connecticut 
06385. 

The NTD wants to be the very first 
step in a deaf playwright’s development. 
Dedicated to offering new writers the 
chance to realize, stretch and refine 
their talents in the intimate atmos¬ 
phere of the O’Neill Center, the NTD 
indeed looks forward to receiving scripts 
from them. 

The conference is being funded by the 
Ford Foundation as well as the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare, Office of Education. 
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Musical Hit... 

Deaf Teenager A Runaway Success On Broadway 

By ROBERT SWAIN, Associate Feature Editor 



A deaf actor singing on Broadway! 
That was what young Bruce Hlibok did 
in more than 200 performances as the 
T-shirted and faded-jeans-wearing “Hub- 
bell” in “Runaways,” the musical hit that 
had Broadway laughing, weeping and 
talking about for more than seven 
months until it closed on the evening 
of December 31, 1978. 

Earlier, he was with the show for two 
and half months on Off-Broadway, in 
Public Theatre/Cabaret in New York 
City’s Greenwich Village. From the 
start the production won enthusiastic re¬ 
views and, as everybody predicted, it 
moved to Broadway’s huge Plymouth 
Theater in early May. 

Show people considered it short of a 
miracle to have molded 25 inexperienced 
boys and girls, ages 12 to 22, into a 
smoothly orchestrated and fast-paced 
ensemble telling the age-old story of 
“problem children” with unforgettable 
music, catchy lyrics, infectious humor 
and heart-tugging pathos. 

For the first time in the entire 32 
years of the coveted Tony awards, “Run¬ 
aways” ran away with five nominations: 
Best Musical, Outstanding Direction, Best 
Book of a Musical, Best Score of a Mus¬ 
ical, Outstanding Choreography. 

Newsweek called “Runaways” “Far 
and away the best musical of the (1978) 
season,” saying it “seizes your heart, 
plays with your pulse, dances exuberant¬ 
ly across the line that separates enter¬ 
tainment from involvement” The New 
Yorker's drama critic threw in this rave: 
“Galvanic! Rarely have I seen so much 
energy and spirit on a stage. Although 
sad and often agonishing, the show 
raises the spirits.” 



Swinging his body, Bruce launches into the 
Basketball Song . . you have the planets 
and the stars . . 
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Bruce supplied a lot of the spirited 
energy. He was the first to spring to 
action after the lights went up. (His 
name headed the cast listing in the play¬ 
bill.) Not a moment did he relax dur¬ 
ing the musical’s two hours; he danced, 
jumped and bounced around with the 
members of the cast. And his nimble 
hands and fingers were never idle as he 
lustily “sang” and spoke in sign lang¬ 
uage. He even moved his lips all the 
time and used his voice toward the end 
of each performance. 

The majority of the audience at first 
thought Bruce was a hearing actor do¬ 
ing a clever imitation of a mixed-up, 
parent-hating deaf runaway from home. 
But word soon spread throughout the 
theater that the spunky “Hubbell” was 
actually deaf, and from then on most of 
the audience watched, fascinated, his 
signing while a young interpreter pro¬ 
vided voice to his lively lines. 

The New York Times broadcast the 
fact that Bruce was without normal hear¬ 
ing, in an article on the parents of “Run¬ 
away” performers. “For Bruce Hlibok, 
17, a deaf youth, the new show marked a 
transition into the hearing world. After 
watching their son ‘sign’ his songs, which 
were sung through an interpreter, his 
parents who are also deaf, expressed joy 
that Bruce had run away to a normal 
world.’ ” 

Further publicity was given to Bruce 
as a deaf performer by the press when 
a performance was hosted by the New 
York University Deafness Research and 
Training Center for the benefit of the 
Bergen Deaf Scholars Program. Bruce 
and his interpreter were always on the 


stage to interpret, enabling the large 
deaf audience to follow the musical in 
its entirety the first time in Broadway’s 
colorful theater history that an entire 
musical was interpreted in sign language 
for the deaf attendees. 

TV viewers got a glimpse of Bruce’s 
signing fluency on the evening of the 
Tony awards; his expressive, photogenic 
face loomed large on the home screen, a 
tune flying from his hands. Since then 
he has become a TV personality. He did 
two TV specials for Christmas and re¬ 
cently completed a job as a spokesman 
for a new TV series for the deaf, “Rain¬ 
bow’s End,” slated for a January appear¬ 
ance on Channel 13. 

Photos of Bruce, either alone or with 
the “Runaways” cast, have appeared in 
major national magazines, to mention 
some of them, Time, People, Us, Vogue, 
The New York Times Sunday Magazine, 
in addition to Newsweek. 

Bruce has had his share of excitement 
since his leap to Broadway. His biggest 
thrill was having a song and dance star 
go backstage and embrace him on the 
evening of the Tony awards. Smiling, he 
exclaimed, “You did a wonderful show 
out there on the stage,” then teasingly 
added, “Don’t get carried away.” The 
suave visitor was Gene Kelly. 

Bruce’s funniest episode occurred 
while he was on the stage with the cast 
for a song and dance number, “Find Me 
a Hero.” Halfway through the routine, he 
noticed girls in the audience giggling and 
pointing at him. He didn’t know why 
until he went off the act and discovered, 
to his embarrassment, that his pants had 
been ripped half open during his dance. 
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But, the very next day, to his eye-pop- 
ping astonishment. Bruce was told to 
report for rehearsals right away, 
away. 

For more than five months, from Mon¬ 
day to Saturday afternoons—at least 40 
gruelling hours a week-Bruce practiced 
his “Hubbell” role until he felt like a 
seasoned trouper. He taught his fellow 
players sign language and the manual 
alphabet and all had fun bantering with 
one another without a sound track. 

Liz invited Bruce to help write some 
of his own lines (sort of speeches) so 
as to give a more realistic slant of a 
deaf rebel. He did so. His several lines 
bore his own imprint. 

The rehearsals were a tough schedule 
to follow because Bruce was then a sen¬ 
ior at Horace Mann, a well-known day 
preparatory school in Manhattan. He 
was eagerly looking forward to gradua¬ 
tion in June. Fortunately, he was an ex¬ 
cellent student and was able to receive 
his diploma. He had to rush off after 
the commencement exercises for the eve¬ 
ning performance of “Runaways.” 

You will get the behind-the-scenes 
story of the hatching of “Runaways” and 
the sweat that went into it in a paper¬ 
back with photos, by Liz Swados, soon 
to be published. A movie is expected 
to be made of the musical smash. 

Was it difficult for Bruce to keep 
proper beat with the alternating slow 
and fast music during the rehearsals? 
No problem at all. He quickly acquired 
the knack of moving his hands and fin¬ 
gers in pace with the orchestra by feel¬ 
ing the vibrations on the stage. His be- 
hind-the-ear hearing aid was also a big 
help. 

Bruce didn’t enter the professional 
theater without at least a knowledge of 
stagecraft. In the playbill, he spoke of 
his love for the performing arts: “I have 
done work (with great pleasure) in sev¬ 
eral original plays such as ‘Silent Expres- 


The young actor is composing a play, 
“Night and Day,” about the growing proc¬ 
ess of a teenager who finds who he is. 
And a musical—a theater piece inspired 
by an old French story, “The Clown of 
God.” What’s more, he has an “ear” for 
melody and is polishing of songs and 


Bruce's signing fingers loin in singing "Lullaby from Baby to Baby/' the musical's theme song, 
with Trini Alvarado and Karen Evans. 


Flying from Bruce's nimble hands is the catchy Basketball Song, as Duke Brown gives a vig¬ 
orous bounce to a basketball. 


He said, despite the glare of the foot¬ 
lights, he had no difficulty scanning 
faces in the first six rows and the first 
two rows up in the mezzanine in the 
Plymouth Theater. He liked to see 
people responding and was irritated if 
they didn’t. 

Bruce remarked as “Runaways” end¬ 
ed its record run, “Being an actor on 
Broadway . . . has been an experience 
I’ll never forget. I’ve decided to remain 
an actor.” In pursuit of this goal, he is 
going to take lessons in tap dancing, 
tightrope walking, juggling, tumbling 
and the art of being a clown—mostly 
with the Big Apple Circus in New York. 
Another serious project is to take voice 
coaching. According to him, a career 
in the sharply competitive entertainment 
and acting fields requires an alLaround 
versatility. 

He is the only deaf resident listed as 
a singer and dancer as well as an actor 
by the American Federation of Televi¬ 
sion and Recording Artists (AFTRA), he 
had to belong to after breaking into 
Broadway. He also carries an Actors’ 
Equity card. 

Besides acting, the youngster has other 
talents he plans to make use of. He 
might do illustrations for a short ani¬ 
mated film for the United Nations’ In¬ 
ternational Children’s Fund. He was sug¬ 
gested the unusual assignment after he 
had surprised Liz Swados, the director 
and conceiver of “Runaways,” with a 
gift of clever sketches of robots he had 
done. Liz, who is simply wild over ma¬ 
chines that talk and walk like humans, 
was absolutely delighted and she show¬ 
ed the drawings to an equally impressed 
UN official. 


recording them to. He admitted, his mati¬ 
nee-idol face breaking into a grin, that 
some of them “sounded terrible” but a 
few were rated very good by a hearing 
critic. 

How did Bruce catapult to the profes¬ 
sional theater at so young an age and 
without the hard-school experience old¬ 
er players have to have before they hope 
to “arrive” on Broadway? 

He got the once-in-a-lifetime chance 
after a friend tipped him off that Liz 
Swados, the 27-year-old, brilliant play¬ 
wright, was looking for a deaf teenager 
for the rousing musical she had brewing 
in her cranium and who was being back¬ 
ed by Joseph Papp, a leader of new forms 
of theater and the impresario of New 
York City’s public theater complex. 

Bruce and other deaf actors were aud¬ 
itioned; afterwards, Liz told them they 
would hear from her in about two weeks. 
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the Hlibok family the Lexington School 
referred to the Hlibok household as 
“close-knit, happy, warmly expressive” 
and that the “affection is evident in the 
relaxing manner between parents and 
their children.” 

Peggy and Albert are active in the 
deaf community. They have been involv¬ 
ed in a cooperative effort to establish 
the New York Center for Law and the 
Deaf and now have the pleasure of see¬ 
ing it incorporated at last. 

A Gallaudet College graduate, Peggy 
is studying for her M.A. in deafness 
counseling at NYU’s Deafness Research 
and Training Center. She served as a 
member of New York Governor Carey’s 
Advisory Council for the Handicapped 
and, in that capacity, attended the White 
House Conference on the Handicapped. 

Albert, who received an engineering 
degree from Manhattan College, is a 
charter member and former president of 
the American Professional Society of 
the Deaf. He has long been with a firm 
of construction consultants/engineers as 
director of research and development. 
The concern was engaged in the consult¬ 
ing and cost control of major projects, 
such as Chicago’s mammoth McCormick 
Place, American and Eastern Airlines 
buildings and hospitals and educational 
facilities, including the National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf and the Aus- 
tine School for the Deaf in Btfattleboro, 
Vermont. 

Like his parents, young Bruce knows 
the value of higher education and plans 
to attend college or, at best, enroll in 
evening courses at a local university 
whenever he can get around to it. 

In whatever he does <at present and 
in the future, Bruce, you can bet, will 
continue to be something of a runaway 
to success. 


He gained more know-how as the stage 
manager for “Across the Wires,” a 
sprightly comedy starring Juliana Fjeld, 
formerly with the National Theatre of 
the Deaf, and Richard Kendall, a veteran 
of the Little Theatre of the Deaf, that 
was one of the entertainment high spots 
at the International Convention of Tele¬ 
typewriters of the Deaf at Rye, New 
York, in June 1977. Next came the de¬ 
signing of a variety show, “Silent Ex¬ 
pressions Unlimited,” at the Jr. NAD’s 
Youth Leadership camp in Minnesota in 
the summer of 1977. 

Bruce was a precocious child at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf New 
York, where his natural gifts were early 
recognized. A few more years saw him 
entering P.S. 107, a regular school near 


In a contemplative mood, Bruce signs the "Twinkle Twinkle Little Star" song at end of first 
act of "Runaways," while Josle de Gulzman provides voice to his lines. 


A model of the Empire State Building is about to be demolished by Bruce and David Schecter 
in a scene of humorous revenge—"Tra Gog Veh in Dein Whole." 


sions Unlimited,’ and two versions of 
‘That’s Entertainment,’ based on the 
song of the same title. I hope to have 
and/or be part of a traveling group with 
fresh, innovative ideas in visual-verbal 
acting.” He added that he was an ad¬ 
dict of movies and plays and a fan of 
Barbra Streisand. 

To supply more background, Bruce be¬ 
came smitten with the stage at Horace 
Mann. With all the enthusiasm charac¬ 
teristic of him, he plunged into the 
school’s theater activities. He let his 
imagination go soaring in designing the 
sets for the school’s ambitious produc¬ 
tion of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Aira 
da Capo” and picked up valuable point¬ 
ers as a technical adviser for “Where’s 
Charley?” and “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Again, he participated in the 
school’s directors’ workshops. 

For the past six years he has appeared 
in several shows given by the Junior 
National Association of the Deaf. The 
latest was the highly successful revue. 
'“That’s Entertainment,” staged in 1977 
by the Metropolitan New York City chap¬ 
ter of Jr. NAD, which he originated and 
directed. 


his Flushing, Queens, home. English was 
his favorite subject. Then on to Horace 
Mann. 

Bruce comes from a deaf family. His 
parents, Peggy and Albert, as noted earl¬ 
ier in this article, are both deaf, as are 
his two younger brothers, Steve and 
Greg, and little sister, Nancy. 

Steve, 16, is a promising athlete and a 
sophomore in high school; Greg, 11, and 
Nancy 7, both attend the Lexington 
School. 

The entire family’s healthy adjustment 
and wholesome acceptance of deafness 
was the subject of a half-page story in 
the New York Times a few years ago. 

In a printed photographic essay about 









NEW 


EXCITING 


CUSTOM DESIGNED 



MEXICO, 8 DAYS, APRIL 7-14,1979 

Mexico Clty/Taxco/Alcapulco from St. Louis 
S670, Chicago $685, Los Angeles $690, New 
York City $725. Museum of Anthropology, 
Pyramids, Bull Fight, Floating Gardens, 
Ballet, Thieves Market, Silver shops, Santa 
Prisca Church, Cliff divers at La Quebrada 
Cliffs. 


ENJOY TRAVEL WITH DEAF COMPANIONS 
WITH THE CONVENIENCE OF A FULL TIME 
INTERPRETER 

Tours have been planned by a topnotch team of 
experts. PRESLEY TOURS, INC. who are a 18 
year old family owned company, and when you 
are on a Presley Tour YOU become one of the 
family and treated as an INDIVIDUAL. 



EUROPE, 22 DAYS, JUNE 11 - JULY 2,1979 

France/Switzerland/Monaco/ltaly/Austria/ 
Germany/Luxembourg/Holland 
From New York City $2354, Pittsburgh $2446, 
Chicago $2481, St. Louis $2528, Los Angeles 
$2539 - - Eiffel Tower, Notre Dame Cathedral, 
Louvre, Matterhorn, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, Parthenon, Vatican, St. 
Peter’ Basilica, Goldenes Gachl, Rhine River, 
Bertesgaden, Royal Palace, Rembrandt House. 


EVERY DETAIL of your tour is planned with this 
in mind. All of your hotel, meal arrangements, 
luggage handling, EXTENSIVE sightseeing are 
handled by our friendly and experienced escorts, 
from be ginnin g to end. 

and 

the other half of the professional team is MARY 
LOU HUDSON, whom we are sure many of you 
know. She will be your interpreter. Mary Lou’s 
credits are - Member of the National RID, Illinois 
RID and St. Louis RID, Interpreter on T.V. in St. 
Louis, Mo., Chairman of Mass Media for the Deaf 
State of Illinois, Co-Chairman of the Illinois 
Association of the Deaf Convention, Presented 
the successful bid for the 1982 National 
Convention to be held in St. Louis, Mo., attended 
regional and national conferences and conven¬ 
tions of the National Association of the Deaf. 
Mary Lou is a Certified Registered Interpreter, 
whose husband of 20 years has a hearing 
impairment. She is also the only hearing person 
to be elected to the Illinois Association of the Deaf 
Board of Directors for 4 years. 



AIR CONDITIONED MOTOR COACH TOUR 
CALIFORNIA, 16 DAYS, JULY 7-22,1979 
$873 St. Louis Departure - Will Rogers 
Memorial, Oral Roberts University, Petrified 
Forest, Grand Canyon, Mojave Desert, 
Disneyland, Universal Studios, Chinatown, 
Solden Gate Bridge. 

Prices From Other Cities Available 



HAWAII, 13 DAYS, JULY 28-AUGUST 9,1979 

Hawaii/Maui/Kauai/Oahu from Los Angeles 
$1255, Chicago $1315, St. Louis $1390, New 
York City $1415 - Volcanic National Park, 
City of Refuge, Captain Cook’s Cruise, 
Lahaina, Waimea Canyon, Cruise on Wallua 
River, lolani Palace, Sea Life Park, Pearl 
Harbor. 


FOR DETAILED ITINERARIES CONTACT; 
MARY LOU HUDSON 

74 Shirlwin Dr. 

Granite City, IL 62040 
Home 618/797-0293 TTY/Voice 



How To Make Reservations Price Guaranty 

Call or write to the address listed giving the Unexpected increases in air transportation, 
following information: fuel surcharges, hotel accomodations or food 

1. Your name, full address and telephone will not affect our prices. The price we quote 

number. Is the price you pay. Our price includes all 

2. Name and date of tour. transportation, tips and taxes for service 

3. Number of reservations needed. furnished, sight-seeing and admissions, lug- 

4. Type of room accomodations (single, double, gage handling and transfers, double occupancy 

triple) hotel rooms and two meals each day. 

5. Your point of departure. 

This should be followed in writing and send 
$10 for each reservation. 


Final Payment and Documents Cancellations 

Final payment is due 30 days before departure, a full refund will be made on cancellations 
You will be notified by mall. We will enclose a received 60 days or more before tour 
Fact Sheet listing hotels used, any changes In departure. Cancellations received less than 60 
the itinerary, and other Information pertinent clays before departure will receive all money 
to your tour. paid except the $10 per person deposit. In lieu 

of refunding the $10 deposit, Presley Tours will 
issue a Gift Certificate for $10 which may be 
used by anyone as deposit or payment on any 
Presley Tour. Gift Certificates will not be 
refunded in cash. 


Poetry In The Palm Of Your Hand: A Conference 

By CHARLOTTE ROSE RIOS 


The “gift of hands” was experienced by approximately 140 
members of both deaf and hearing communities on November 
17 and 18, 1978, in South Bend, Indiana, at a unique confer¬ 
ence called “Poetry in the Palm of Your Hand.” The con¬ 
ference was the culmination of an Indiana Committee for the 
Humanities grant program sponsored in part by the Division 
of Continuing Education, Indiana University at South Bend, 
and Community Services with Adult Deaf of Northern Indiana 
and Southwestern Michigan. 

On the evening of Friday, November 18, both deaf and 
hearing people experienced American Sign Language poetry 
as performed by Ella Mae Lentz, an ASL poet who once 
studied at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., and is now 
involved in numerous activities, one of which is her posi¬ 
tion as community educator with the Deaf Counseling, Ad¬ 
vocacy and Referral Agency in Oakland, California. This 
first conference gathering was stunned by the talent, en¬ 
thusiasm, and sensitivity of Ella Mae Lentz’ “dancing hands.” 
She offered not only entertainment, but also the rare oppor¬ 
tunity to glance at a poet’s background. 

Ms. Lentz described when and why she wrote her ASL 
poems. Her poetry reveals her own commitment to the 
place of ASL in literary tradition as the creative means of 
expressing the feelings and experiences of deaf persons. 
Ms . Lentz’ performances, as well as other selected portions 
of the conference, including the keynote address, will soon be 
available on videotape through the Indiana Committee for 
the Humanities, 4200 Northwestern Avenue, Indianapolis, In¬ 
diana 46208. 

Keynote speaker for the conference, John Canney, Assistant 
Professor of English and Creative Writing at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., told the audience gathered together the 
morning of Saturday, November 18, that because deaf children 
cannot hear and speak the English language, they find poetry 
too difficult to understand and therefore, do not enjoy it. 
Mr. Canney added that, “Before it can be anything else, poetry 
must be a physical experience.” ASL, more than English, 
is a sensory medium through which and in which poetry is 
more natural: “Sign language is not only the medium for the 
poem, but is also the very means of creating the poem.” Mr. 


Canney also traced the roots of poetry in sign back to the 
ancient Greek and Roman period. 

After having seen Ella Mae Lentz perform and having heard 
John Canney’s inspiring words, conference participants were 
thrilled to see the Traveling Hands Troupe from the Children’s 
Theater of the Deaf, Center on Deafness, 600 Waukegan Road, 
Glenview, Illinois 60025, perform musical selections and skits 
in ASL. While the deaf actors onstage used sign language, 
hearing children spoke the lines aloud, so both hearing and 
deaf persons attending could enjoy and understand the per¬ 
formance. A few of the songs performed are “Sisters and 
Brothers,” “Feed the Birds,” “Joy Is Like the Rain” and 
“I Hear Your Hand.” A musical scene from “Mary Poppins” 
was performed by two delightful young entertainers, Marlee 
and Abbey. 

A short skit which the children performed entitled “Do 
You Know Where Hearing Is?” was a birthday party to 
which the young birthday celebrant had invited numerous 
friends: Sight, Touch, Taste, Humor, among others. The 
guests, however, eventually had to set out on a search for 
a missing invited friend, Hearing. After much team effort, 
Hearing was finally discovered. Although a joyous celebra¬ 
tion quickly followed, the birthday guests had no difficulty 
working together to locate their friend. 

Several workshops during which deaf and hearing persons 
met and worked together, in many cases for the first time, 
followed the Children’s Theater. The sharing of activities and 
ideas were enthuisastic and the usual “barriers” in communi¬ 
cation quickly dissolved. One of the workshops, a lunchtime 
poetry reading, was the direct result of weeks of prior work¬ 
shops and get-togethers held in the South Bend-Elkhart, In¬ 
diana, area. Those earlier sessions were scheduled as part 
of the Poetry in the Palm of Your Hand project directed by 
Dr. Ruth Cassel Hoffman of Indiana University at South Bend. 
Deaf members of the community were invited to experience 
poetry in both English and ASL. The “closet poets” and 
otherwise adventurous people who attended these September 
and October workshops presented their own creative works 
at the Conference. Two poems composed during those work¬ 
shops are: 



In Leading Roles—left to right: Ruth Cassel Hoffman, Ph.D., Project Director, South Bend, In¬ 
diana: Ella Mae Lentz, poet, Oakland, California; Lou Fant, Northridge, California; Bev Can¬ 
non, Ella's interpreter, Fremont, California; John Canney, keynote speaker, Gallaudet College. 
(Photo credit: Louis Sabo) 
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NATIONWIDE FLASHING SIGNALS SYSTEM 


PROTECTION FOR HEARING, HEARING IMPAIRED, BLIND AND DISABLED INDIVIDUALS AT 
HOMES, APARTMENTS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, & SMALL BUSINESSES INSTALLED TO 

CONFORM WITH STATE AND COUNTY LAWS. 


r 



(MODEL NO. 30-53R) 



V 


SMOKE DETECTOR TRANSMITTER_ I 



(UNLISTED 





FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION- WRITE TO: 


NATIONWIDE FLASHING SIGNALS SYSTEM 
P.O. BOX 6146 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20906 



TTY 1301) 593-2566 


VOICE (301) 593-2755 






John Canney delivers his keynote speech; Jean Miller of Elkhart, Indiana interprets; Ruth 
Cassel Hoffman and Charlotte Rose Rios (Project Coordinator) are also on the platform. 


SUNSET 
Orange dot fading way 
Clinging onto the pale sky 
And seems to he drowning 
In blue, sparkling wader. 

—Deb Kloepfer, student 
Goshen, Indiana 

and QUIETNESS 

Out in the country 
Away from noises of city, 

Even talking with hands is quietness, 

For it soothes my nerves 
And be resigned to oblivion 
Shutting out the cares of the world. 

—Marion Douglas, retired!homemaker 
South Bend, Indiana 

A surprise contributor to the poetry reading workshop, 
Louie Fant, entertained everyone with his rib-tickling pre¬ 
sentation of Lewis CarrelPs “Eletelephony.” Lou, who claimed 
to have come “to watch this time,” graciously shared his 
imagination and his expertise with all. Many people will 
cherish his unassuming nature and his humor. 


As the Poetry Conference continued on Saturday after¬ 
noon, people began to get better acquainted. Joining together 
to celebrate poetry in ASL were local teachers of deaf chil¬ 
dren and adults, local university professors and administra¬ 
tors, students from area universities and colleges, repre¬ 
sentatives from local public schools and from the Indiana 
School for the Deaf as well as from out-of-state Deaf Educa¬ 
tion programs, homemakers, carpenters, mimists, numerous 
interpreters, among many others. 

The emphasis of the conference is succinctly phrased in 
the titles of the workshops that met that afternoon: “They 
Never Taught Us to Think That Way!” led by Ella Mae Lentz; 
“ASL: The New Poetic Language,” John Canney, leader; 
“Dancing Hands: Symbol and Sign,” United Mime Workers 
(Joy Welch, Barbara Thomas, John Long), leaders; “Bridging 
Cultural Gaps,” Tom Vander Ven, leader; and “Hands-On 
Workshop” led by Myron Yoder. Each of these exciting ex¬ 
perimental workshops allowed time for deaf and hearing 
people to communicate on a one-to-one basis. ASL poetry 
was discussed and written; mime acts were created and per¬ 
formed; needed communication and understanding between 



Lou Fant In his rendition of "Eletelephony" 
at the lunchtime poetry reading. (Photo cred¬ 
it: Joe Raymond) 



Dr. Patricia Scherer, Director of the Center 
on Deafness in Glenview, Illinois, explains the 
operations of the Center. (Photo credit: Louis 
Sabo) 



Ella Mae Lentz during her workshop, "They 
Never Taught Us to Think That Way!" (Photo 
credit: Joe Raymond) 
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FINALLY 

The High Quality TTY (TDD*) You Can Afford 


• • 



PORTA-TEL™ 
Package.. $399 

Includes rechargeable nickel-cadmium 
battery pack, recharger/adapter, 
emergency battery case, dust cover, 
and instruction manual 

Hard vinyl protective carrying case . . . $25.00 

Free shipping and handling 
in the continental U.S. 




Member of: 

National Association of the Deaf 
Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc. 
The International Association of 
Parents of the Deaf, Inc. 

The California Association of the 
Deaf, Inc. 


CONVENIENT NATIONWIDE FINANCING AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST** 


♦Telecommunications Device for the Deaf 


(24 months) 


Here’s proof that a really reliable, high quality TTY/TDD 
for deaf, hearing and speech impaired individuals is avail¬ 
able at an affordable price. PORTA-TEL™ uses the most 
advanced state-of-the-art microelectronics and sophisti¬ 
cated solid-state circuitry to provide extremely reliable, 
trouble-free telephone communications. 

Operates from any telephone. Rechargeable batteries allow 
you to take PORTA-TEL™ along with you to use at school, 
hotel or motel, office, store, even at a phone booth ... or 
plug it into regular house current for extended use at the 
same location, such as home or office. Only the PORTA- 
TEL’s three-way power system can provide you with 24- 
hour, 365-day reliability. 

For group demonstrations: call or write SSI or your local 
distributor. 


• Compatible with all TTY/TDDs. 

• Easy to use. Lightweight and portable (no wires or at¬ 
tachments needed to the telephone). Just dial the num¬ 
ber, place the telephone handset onto the PORTA-TEL™, 
and start communicating. 

• Large, bright easy-to-read display using green letters . . . 
exclusive PORTA-TEL™ feature. 

• Only SSI offers fast, convenient nationwide service (all 
repairs completed within 72 hours of receipt) and a full 
one-year warranty. 

• Try the PORTA-TEL™ with no risk for 30 days. Compare 
with other TTY/TDD. If not totally satisfied, return 
within 30 days for a full money back refund. 



Specialized Systems, Inc. 

11558 Sorrento Valley Road, Bldg. 7, 
San Diego, California 92121 
(714) 481-6000 • TTY (714) 481-6060 


Clip and mail to: Specialized Systems, Incorporated, 11558 Sorrento Valley Road, Bldg. #7, San Diego, CA 92121 

_PORTA-TELS @ $399.00_ 

_ Carrying cases @ $25.00 _ 

Sub Total _ 

California residents add 6% tax _ 

TOTAL _ 

□ Check/money order for full amount enclosed D 

□ I would like convenient 24-month financing, enclosed is my check for the 10% deposit.** 

□ C.O.D., enclosed is my check for 10%. I understand there is a $5.00 C.O.D. charge 

**Not available in Washington, DC or Arkansas. 

□ Mastercharge □ BankAmericard/VISA Card # -- 

Exp. date___ Signature- 

Name ——-—- 

Address_Apt_ 

City __ State_Zip_Telephone ( )_ 





Velora Horst, student in special education for Some of the out-of-town guests, left to right: Marthe Rosenfeld, Fort Wayne, Indiana, French 
the deaf at St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, professor and poetry specialist, Ella Mae Lentz, Oakland, California, deaf poet; Susan Leviton, 
and sister of a deaf girl, performs one of her Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, director of continuing education programs for deaf; Bev Cannon, 
sign poems. (Photo Credit: Joe Raymond) Fremont, California, interpreter; Ted Myhre, Indianapolis, Indiana, teacher, for the deaf; Indiana 

School; John Canney. Washington, D.C., English and creative writing teacher; Ruth Cassel 
Hoffman, South Bend, Indiana, Project Director; Lou Fant, NorthrkJge, California, specialist 
on ASL poetry; Irene Hodock, Indianapolis, Indiana, librarian, Indiana School for the Deaf. 


deaf and hearing people was not only discussed but was 
actually occurring. 

After the participatory activities, conference-goers sat back 
and were beautifully entertained again by Ella Mae Lentz. 
Her performance concluded with numerous requests of her 
own poems which she had performed the evening before. No 
one wanted to see the conference end. And it needn’t end! 

Now that this kind of creative expression encountered be¬ 
tween deaf and hearing persons has occurred, those of us who 
had a part in it are carrying our new perceptions and ideas 
back with us to places all over the United States. 

That brief experience at Poetry in the Palm of Your 
Hand: A Conference, may extend itself to local programs near 
Hand: A Conference may extend itself to local programs near 
have you ever shared your creativity with others? ASL: The 
New Poetic Experience is the beginning of a new literary tra¬ 


dition which will continue to grow. And you can have a part 
in it! For additional information concerning the project 
and concerning the conference, please contact: 

Ruth Cassel Hoffman 
Project Director 

Division of Continuing Education 
1700 Mishawaka Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana 46615 
(219) 237-4261 
or 

Nancy Beane 
Coordinator 

Community Services with Adult Deaf 
711 East Colfax Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana 46617 
(219) 234-3136 (voice or TTY) 



Abbey and Marlee of the Traveling Hands Troupe, Children's Theater of the Deaf, Center on 
Deafness, Glenview, Illinois, perform "Spoonful of Sugar" from the show "Mary Poppins." 
(Photo credit: Louis Sabo) 


Don Yost, poet-carpenter from Goshen, IN 
and student of ASL, performs one of his 
poems In ASL. (Photo credit, Joe Raymond) 
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MAKE NEW FRIENDS WEARING THIS ‘T’ SHIRT 
WITH DE“SIGN” SLOGAN IN MANUAL 
ALPHABET ONLY: 


IF YOU CAN 
READ THIS... 

LET'S TALK 

Available in adult sizes only quality T' shirts 50% - 50% (poly-cotton) in your choice 


of RED -NAVY -BLACK .only $4.50 

Also available on design" tote (#3) with slogan printed 

on both sides.only $6.00 

ORDER FORM 




W Wifi 80 * 

i 


Shipping and handling charge: $1.00 per item. Check must accompany order. No CODs. Offer good only In U.S.A. FLORIDA 
RESIDENTS MUST ADD 4% SALES TAX. Special discounts on 12 or more per item. Write for prices. 


"T" Shirts $4.50 


Adult Sizes 

S(34-36) M(38-40) L(42-44) XL (46)_Price 


Red 






Navy 






Black 







□ Visa or □ Master Chge. 
Card #_ 

Expiration Date_ 

Auth. Sig._ 

SHIPPING ADDRESS (Please print) T0A 

Name_ 

Address _ 

City, State, Zip _ 


TOTAL COST OF SHIRTS $ 

_De"sign" Tote(s) #3 @ $6.00 each 

Florida Residents must add 4% sales tax 

Shipping & Handling @ $1.00 per item 
(Maximum charge $5.00 per order) 

_ Total Enclosed 


Chcvdii 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 



5884 Johnson Street 
Hollywood, Florida 33021 
305/963-5043 


REV 11/1/78 








Free To Be Your Own Woman_ 

Minnesota’s First Deaf Women’s Conference 

By LINDA KESSLER NELSON* 



MINNESOTA DEAF WOMEN'S CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS—Some 50 participants, group leaders and planning committee members assembl¬ 
ed for this lecture during the Minnesota Deaf Women Conference. 


Deaf women in Minnesota have never 
had the opportunity to get together and 
develop their self-awareness. No pro¬ 
grams existed in our home state to train 
deaf women in the areas of personal and 
professional growth, leadership skills 
and related fields. There had been many 
similar workshops for hearing women 
all over Minnesota although deaf women 
had never been able to actively partici¬ 
pate due to communication barriers. 
Deaf women perferred to have leaders 
who could effectively sign themselves. 
It was also felt that deaf women should 
be given an opportunity to meet by them¬ 
selves. 

A National Deaf Women’s Conference 
was held in Washington, D.C., in 1976. 
Our Minnesota delegate, Marilyn Gren- 
ell, brought home many exciting things 
she learned at the conference. The pur¬ 
pose of the state conference was to teach 
women how to be effective and indepen¬ 
dent persons in the community. 

The dream of a state wide conference 
came true when the Minnesota Deaf 
Women’s Conference was held at the 
Thunderbird Motel in Bloomington, 
Minnesota, on June 3, 1978. It was co¬ 
sponsored by Continuing Education for 
Deaf Adults, St. Paul TVI. Minnesota 
Association of Deaf Citizens; and the 
Mental Health and Hearing Impaired 
Program (MHHI), St. Paul-Ramsey Med¬ 
ical Center. 

The chairperson of the planning com¬ 
mittee was Linda Kessler Nelson. The 
women on the planning committee in¬ 
cluded Ann Bahl, Nancy Chough, Mari¬ 
lyn Grenell, Jill Hartman (hearing), 
Sandy Heston, Carol Holm, Louise Milli- 

•Mental Health Worker, the Mental Health 
and Hearing Impaired Program at St. Paul- 
Ramsey Medical Center, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


gan, Susan Morgan (hearing), Kathy 
Potter, Gloria Reisman (hearing), Kathy 
Schumacher and Sue Wernimont. 

A variety of tasks were undertaken 
by the committee members, including 
preparing registration forms, getting 
printed materials from different wo¬ 
men’s organizations in the Twin Cities, 
planning a luncheon, selecting group 
topics and a keynote speaker. The 
theme, “Free to Be Your Own Woman,” 


was selected for the conference. 

Our keynote speaker was Barbara 
Sachs, a clinical psychologist from St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
She is a nationally known deaf female 
leader. Ms. Sachs spoke about her per¬ 
sonal experiences and growth as a deaf 
woman and as a deaf female professional. 

The conference was limited to 50 deaf 
participants from different parts of 
Minnesota. The participants were divid- 



PLANNING COMMITTEE AND GROUP LEADERS—Front row: Kathy Potter (registration); Jill 
Hartman (interpreter and location chairperson); Sue Wernimont (chairperson, audio-visual); 
Kathy Schumacher (program planning). Middle row: Marilyn Grenell (program planning); 
Nancy Chough (chairperson, registration); Linda Nelson (chairperson, 1978 Deaf Women's Con¬ 
ference); Ann Bahl (registration); Sandy Heston (treasurer); Back row: Joan Stephan (group 
leader); Carol Holm (group leader); Barbara Sachs (keynote speaker); Kathy McKown (group 
leader); Jan McCready (group leader); Roanne Rowan (group leader). Absent from the picture: 
Louise Milligan (chairperson, program planning); Gloria Reisman (interpreter and program 
planning); Susan Morgan (liaison to Continuing Education for Deaf Adults). 
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Mrs. Nelson led a wrap-up. Evaluation 
questionnaires were distributed to the 
deaf women. Many positive and encour¬ 
aging comments were expressed. The 
women were impressed with the group 
leaders’ knowledge of their topics. Nine¬ 
ty percent of the participants recom¬ 
mended that deaf men have their own 
conference to broaden their understand¬ 
ing of themselves and women. Many 
women felt that the conference was very 
beneficial. 


In “Time Management,” Joan Step¬ 
hans, a deaf teacher at Como School, St. 
Paul, discussed how to manage time both 
at home and at work. She pointed out 
that women who work full-time waste 
their time at work and at home by put¬ 
ting things off until the last minute. Deaf 
women were taught different techniques 
to manage their time in a more effec¬ 
tive way. Many interesting books, such 
as Women as Winners, How to Make 
Your Home More Convenient, All Around 
the House and Hints for Working Wo¬ 
men, were on display. 

Three groups were presented in the 
morning. A delicious luncheon followed 
the morning groups. Jill Hartman, a com¬ 
mittee member, sang “When We Grow 
Up,” “Up on the Roof,” “No Hole in My 
Head” and “Marvelous Toy.” She re¬ 
ceived a big applause from the deaf au¬ 
dience. 

The two remaining groups were held 
in the afternoon. The last session was 
followed with a summary by Barbara 
Sachs. She commented that the con¬ 
ference for deaf women was greatly 
beneficial because they needed to de¬ 
velop their own self-awareness. She ex¬ 
plained her experiences as a participant 
in each group and found them very edu¬ 
cational. 


This group is listening to Joan Stephans' presentation on "Time Management." Left to right: 
Barbara Lee, St. Paul; Given Brown, Minneapolis, Debbie Nystrom, Crystal; Donna Ahern, St. 
Paul. 


ed into five small groups of 10 women 
per group. Five group topics were pre¬ 
sented on a rotational basis. The topics 
were: “Assertiveness Training,” “Who 
Am I?,” “Recent Legal Trends”, “Money 
and Credit for Women and “Time Man¬ 
agement.” 

In “Assertiveness Training,” Roanne 
Rowan, a hearing coordinator of inpa¬ 
tient services, MHHI, St. Paul-Ramsey 
Medical Center, explained the concept 
of assertiveness and the differences be¬ 
tween passiveness, aggressiveness and as¬ 
sertiveness. Deaf women in the group 
were encouraged to speak out in an as¬ 
sertive way to their group. Techniques 
for developing assertiveness were dis¬ 
cussed. Ms. Rowan recommended many 
good books on assertiveness. 

Carol Holm, a deaf psychologist at 
Courage Center, Golden Valley, Minne¬ 
sota, was in charge of the “Who Am I?” 
session. Participants were given a picture 
of the “self” with six different categor¬ 
ies. Each person has a public (what 
others see) and a private (what we keep 
secret) “self.” The group discussed each 
category and filled in one word about 
their “self” in the appropriate category. 
Ms. Holm emphasized that a woman 
should have her own insights of her dif¬ 
ferent characteristics. 

In “Recent Legal Trends,” Kathy Mc- 
Kown, a hearing lawyer from the Legal 
Aid Society in Minneapolis, discussed 
laws affecting women. The deaf women 
were not aware of many laws which en¬ 
able women to be more independent. 
The chief concerns expressed by deaf 
women were where to get information, 
whom they should contact and their par¬ 
ticular legal problems. Each participant 
was given a folder with copies of laws 
affecting women. 

Jan McCready, a deaf interpreter 
trainer at St. Paul Technical-Vocational 
Institute, Program for Deaf Students, 
conducted a workshop on “Money and 
Credit for Women.” Ms. McCready 
stressed that women must be given an 
equal opportunity to open accounts in 
their names. She also emphasized that 
banks should not turn down women’s 
loan requests because they are women. 


V 

Barbara Sachs from Washington, D.C., Is lead¬ 
ing the summary of the conference. 


Carol Holm, a psychologist at Courage Center, Golden Valley, Minnesota, leads the group on 
"Who Am I?" 
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Participants 

Donna Ahern, Roseville; Ann Bahl, Fari¬ 
bault; Marlene Bayne, White Bear Lake; 
Catherine Baynes, St. Paul; Elaine Bos, Minne¬ 
apolis; Roxy Booth, Minneapolis; Gwen Brown, 
Minneapolis; Sheryl Buchholz, Brooklyn Park; 
Lucy Bonheyo, Faribault; Orean Campo, St. 
Paul; Marcia Carstens, Minneapolis. 

Nancy Chough, Roseville; Sharon Cook, Cot¬ 
tage Grove; Kay Feely, St. Paul; Carol Finke, 
Coon Rapids; Ruth Goddard, Roseville; Jane 
Graff, Coon Rapids; Marilyn Grenell, Brook¬ 
lyn Center; Randi Hegland, Minneapolis; 
Sandy Heston, Spring Lake Park; Diane Holte, 
Coon Rapids; Phyllis Jensen, Roseville. 

Doris Johnson, Minneapolis; Eldora Jones, 
St. Paul; Barbara Lee, St. Paul; Yvonne Lew- 
ison. Golden Valley; Brenda McCall, St. Paul; 
Cecile Magnon, Minneapolis; Paula Mathews, 
Faribault; Jane Mceckel, St. Paul; Linda Nel¬ 
son, Minnetonka; Frances Nygren, St. Louis 
Park; Debbie Nystrom, Crystal. 

Lynn Nystrom, Crystal; Kathy Potter, Fari- 
bault-Morristown; Betty Rose, Minneapolis; Pat 
Swanson, St. Louis Park; Marian Schommer, 
St. Paul; Kathy Schumacher, Fridley; Colleen 
Skari, St. Paul; Addy Svenningsen, St. Paul; 
Helen Teeters, Minneapolis; Sue Wemimont, 
Golden Valley. 
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With a Solid Background . . . 

Aggie K. Howes: Director Of Deaf Services 

By W. H. WOODS, SR., Author of “The Forgotten People” 


Meet gracious Aggie Kiely Howes, Di¬ 
rector of Educational Services for the 
Deaf, at Tampa (Florida) Technical In¬ 
stitute. 

Miss Howes, a hearing person, is the 
daughter of deaf parents, Ann Cernialia 
Kiel and the late Humphrey Kiel. Her 
family is mostly deaf — including her 
brother, Gordon Miller; stepfather, 
Woodrow Schofield; aunt, uncle and 
cousins. 

Miss Howes has to her credit a bach¬ 
elor of science degree in Sociology/Social 
Work from George Washington Univer¬ 
sity, Washington, D. C., and a Compre¬ 
hensive Skills Certificate from the Re¬ 
gistry of Interpreters for the Deaf. In 
addition, she has completed some work 
toward a master of arts degree in guid¬ 
ance and counseling at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

Growing up, Miss Howes naturally ac¬ 
quired proficiency in the sign language 
her deaf parents used most of the time. 
She often interpreted for her family and 
deaf friends. 

While working after college as a social 
worker at Sunland Training Center in 
Gainesville, she discovered there were 
many deaf retarded children who were 
not receiving any training because of 
their handicap. So she began to work 
in group therapy with deaf retardates, 
and taught the staff sign language. 

M To gain more knowledge of the prob¬ 
lems deaf children face each day, she 
accepted employment as psychological 
assistant at Shands Medical Center in 
Gainesville, University of Florida, spec¬ 
ializing in child psychiatry. She admin¬ 
istered intelligence tests and evaluated 
disturbed deaf children—and, again, 
taught the staff sign language. 

Because of the knowledge she had 
gained through years of mixing with the 
deaf population, she often lectured on 
the problems of deafness at the Univer¬ 
sity of Florida, started teaching sign 
language classes at Santa Fe Junior Col¬ 
lege in Gainesvile, and interpreted for 
the deaf community. 

Better opportunity knocked at the 
door, inviting her to work for Vocation¬ 
al Rehabilitation in Sarasota, Florida, so 
she moved to that city. She then ini¬ 
tiated and taught Total Communication 
at Manatee Junior College in Bradenton, 
a city a few miles north of Sarasota, and 
also started a Total Communications and 
Interpreter Training Program, accredited 
under the Department of Speech. 

Still eager to serve the deaf, she spent 
one summer at Gallaudet College as in¬ 
structor of interpreting under the Na¬ 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

Moving to Tampa, Florida, she served 
as interpreter for Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation before accepting the assignment as 
Director of Deaf Services and starting 



Aggie Kieley Howes, Director of Education¬ 
al Services for the Deaf, at Tampa Technical 
Institute, is the daughter of deaf parents. 
She also has several other deaf relatives. 

the deaf program at Tampa Technical 
Institute. “I saw a need for more ca¬ 
reer training for deaf people who had 
the potential to succeed, but did not 
have the encouragement or awareness 
of what they could do,” says Miss Howes 
of her career decision to serve the deaf. 

The deaf students at Tampa Technical 
Institute—in spite of differences in 
ages, education, language, skills and ex¬ 
perience—have all proven that they are 
capable of learning to the same degree 
as hearing students. Enthusiastic in the 
acquisition of skills, they are confident 
in the knowledge that the deaf student 
comes first at Tampa Technical Institute. 

Practical knowledge and positive goal 
orientation are the bywords there, and 
success is encouraged and implemented. 

Miss Howes explains that there is a 
candid yet friendly exchange of ideas, 
and the deaf students know they are 
held in the same regard as any other 
student at Tampa Technical Institute. 
Consequently, several of the deaf stu¬ 
dents have excelled in classroom techni¬ 
ques and help hearing students in labo¬ 
ratory. Because of Tampa Technical In¬ 
stitute's philosophy, the deaf individual 
retains the respect and dignity that is 
due every human being. 

Tampa Technical Institute gives in¬ 
dividual attention to each applicant, 
seeking to determine which technical arts 
will hold the student's interest and offer 
the best chances for success. In essence, 
any job that does not depend totally on 
verbal communication, is open for ex¬ 
ploration by the deaf student. Aptitude, 
personality and interest influence spec¬ 
ific choices, as they do with hearing in¬ 
dividuals. 


With her knowledge of the deaf’s 
language problems, Miss Howes can ef¬ 
fectively counsel the deaf student toward 
realizing his or her success potential. 

Miss Howes, totally involved in her 
work, admits to some frustrations. “Most 
deaf people have accepted their second 
class citizenship without making de¬ 
mands for change and improvement from 
their hearing counterparts. Most deaf 
people accept things and life as ‘This 
is the way it is for us deaf.’ Also, some¬ 
times I feel that the language compre¬ 
hension input is so limited that it leaves 
a great deal of knowledge and under¬ 
standing of facts and human nature out 
of the typical deaf person’s world.” 

But rewards exist as well. “It’s my 
life, my spirit and total being. I feel 
that I am a deaf person who can hear. 
So I want more for them; I guess I only 
want what’s available to all people in 
the country. My work here at Tampa 
Technical Institute is like living a dream 
and see it happen right now . . . it’s work¬ 
ing with dynamic people like Tampa 
Technical Institute’s president, John Be- 
nanti; Diane Lawless, administrative di¬ 
rector, who has ‘pushed me through’ to 
see my goals; Shirley Herald, president 
of Florida Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf, and Bill Turner, president of 
Florida Association of the Deaf . . . 
then there are all the deaf friends I have 
made who fill up my life ... I can’t 
name them all . . . but first and utmost 
my reward comes in knowing that the 
Lord is working in my life and leading 
me in the right paths.” 

As an educator, Miss Howes has always 
been an advocate of the Total Communi¬ 
cation method. “Even back when there 
were the manualists and the oralists . . . 
reality is that a deaf person who has good 
speech can do most things easier than 
a deaf person without speech . . . this 
is a hearing/speaking world, and deaf 
people speak a different language (which 
is no indication of capability of intelli¬ 
gence). Sign language is the natural 
language of the deaf and they have the 
right to learn it well and use it when 
they wish ... it is their means of ex¬ 
pressing themselves and communicating 
with one another ... I believe in the best 
of both worlds for the deaf . . . speech 
training and manual training. One with¬ 
out the other is not giving the deaf in¬ 
dividual the opportunity to experience 
life at its fullest.” 

Miss Howes believes the school’s deaf 
program is moving along rapidly and 
successfully, striving to prepare students 
for the future. “Like all programs, we 
may have a few problems pop up, but 
with the energetic and capable staff here 
at Tampa Technical Institute, there 
isn’t anything we cannot overcome to¬ 
gether. I think as the program expands 
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there will be more needs that can be 
met that do not need to be met right 
now. The end result is what counts, 
and that is that our deaf students will 
receive the best possible technical train¬ 
ing and get the best possible jobs.” 

With 30 years training experience to 
its credit, Tampa Technical Institute 
“wishes to maintain quality control of its 
facility,” says Miss Howes. “Therefore, 
there is a set program of courses offer¬ 
ed. Tampa Technical Institute will not 
begin any new training program if we 
cannot place our graduates in top qual¬ 
ity jobs.” 

Tampa Technical Institute does place 
its students in jobs. Any deaf applicant 
at Tampa Technical Institute can be as¬ 
sured he or she will be placed in gain¬ 
ful employment upon graduation. For 
example, consider Jim Clanton, who 
graduated in January 1978 in electronics 
He turned down three other positions to 
go to work for Coulter Electronics in 
Miami. 

Students close to graduation present¬ 
ly are interviewing with the many com¬ 
panies which come to recruit at Tampa 
Technical Institute. According to a sur¬ 
vey of these industry representatives, 
the deaf have equal employment oppor¬ 
tunities. “If Tampa Technical Institute 
trains them, we will hire them.” 

Facts seem to back this up, with let¬ 
ters such as this in the institute’s file: 

Coulter Electronics, Inc., Hialeah, Flor¬ 
ida: 

“This letter is to confirm an offer of 
employment to James Clanton, Jr., as a 
Test Technician at a beginning salary 
of $4.00 an hour plus liberal company 
benefits . . . 

“In spite of Mr. Clanton’s severe hear¬ 
ing loss, we are extremely impressed 
with the high degree of technical know¬ 
ledge that you were able to teach by vir¬ 
tue of the highly professional, dedicated 
and patient teaching staff that we were 
fortunate enough to observe during our 
visit. 

“Mr. Clanton’s excellent performance 
during his initial period of employment 
is a tribute to both himself and to your 
institution.” 

Another letter to Tampa Technical In¬ 
stitute: 

“I am writing to thank you for all the 
help I have received from the training at 
Tampa Tech in electronics. 

“As you well know I am somewhat 
disabled and at times my future seemed 
not too promising. Since I graduated 
from Tampa Tech in September 1974, I 
started working for Vitro Services, El¬ 
gin Air Force Base, Florida, in Novem¬ 
ber 1974. My starting salary was 
$130.00 a week before taxes. 

“I left Vitro Services in July 1977 and 
started working for Honeywell in Tampa 
in August 1977. My starting salary is 
$828.00 monthly, plus 10% more for 
working on the night shift. I am paid 
overtime for working weekends. I have 
earned as much as $700.00 in a biweekly 
pay period. 
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“I wish to encourage any handicapped 
or disabled person to further himself. 
If you want to be something and you are 
determined, you can succeed! There is 
nothing to be ashamed about that! 

“Many thanks, Joseph D. Cameron.” 

Earlier this year, Tampa Technical In¬ 
stitute was deeply involved with a “Deaf 
Awareness Career/Outlook Day,” as pro¬ 
claimed by Florida Governor Rueben 
Askew and President Jimmy Carter. 

Explains Miss Howe, “Deaf Awareness 
Career/Outlook Day was the brainchild 
of Tampa Technical Institute President 
D. John Benanti, who served on the Deaf 
Awareness Committee as co-chairman 
with Bill Turner, president of Florida 
Association of the Deaf. 

“Mr. Benanti was very enthused with 
our deaf program at Tampa Technical 
Institute, but he was concerned about 
the lack of current technical training in 
the United States for the deaf; especially 
in the residential schools where printing 
was still being taught as a trade. Print¬ 
ers are being replaced by computers 
every day, and yet deaf youngsters are 
still being taught this skill. 

“Mr. Benanti, along with the Deaf 
Awareness Committee, initiated the ca¬ 
reer demonstration that would bring to¬ 
gether as many deaf professionals as 
possible in Florida, with the purpose in 
mind to make deaf people, young and 
old alike, aware that there are many 
career opportunities for the deaf. Deaf 
people need to be aware of other new 
jobs and training available to them to¬ 
day. 

“Upon Mr. Benanti’s recommendation, 
the Governor declared it ‘Deaf Awareness 
Week’ and due to good timing the Presi¬ 
dent had already proclaimed it ‘Better 
Speech and Hearing Month.’ ” 

And in a final, fitting tribute to the 
deaf student, Miss Howes remarks: 


“The time is now! More doors are 
opening up for the deaf . . . more sign 
language classes are being taken by in¬ 
terested hearing people . . . education 
and technical training centers are no 
longer afraid to accept the hearing im¬ 
paired . . . and best of all, the deaf are 
no longer afraid to stand up and claim 

their rights and be HEARD.” 

* * * 

If any of you students are planning to 
pay Florida a visit in the near future, 
why not stop at Tampa, Florida, and pay 
Tampa Technical Institute a visit? You 
will be glad you did. You may decide 
to enroll at Tampa Technical Institute. 

Tampa Technical Institute can help 
you get low rents, whether it be a single 
room, room with board, or two-three-four 
room apartment. 

There are three “deaf clubs” in the 
Tampa Bay area for any of you to enjoy 
your recreation evenings on weekends 
. . . one club in St. Petersburg just across 
the Tampa Bay and two in Tampa. 

Best of all, you will enjoy the warm, 
sunny weather in Florida during the 
winter months plus the gracious, smiling 
and magnificient personality of Aggie 
Kiely Howes. Because of that personal¬ 
ity you might want to stay for good. 
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Aggie Howes Is shown interpreting for visitors at Tampa Technical Institute on Mav 6. 1978 
when "Deaf Awareness Carrer Outlook Day" was observed. 7 ' 
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ECC Deaf Welders Overcome Job Barriers 



Chris Chavez (right), supervisor to 21-year-old Christine Peterson, coaches his company's first 
deaf employee on the finer points of using a welding torch. Christine was trained at the San 
Diego Community College District's Educational Cultural Complex. 


When Christine Petersen, 21, applied 
for her first job, her interviewer was 
quick to sum up her chances. “Slim. 
Very slim,” recalls Chris Chavez, sup¬ 
ervisor at Balboa Sheet Metal in San 
Diego, California. Christine was the 
only woman competing against 18 men 
for a heavy-duty job as a welder. And 
she was deaf. 

“She really had two strikes against 
her,” reflected Chavez. “But I figured 
she at least deserved a chance to show 
us her skills.” Today, he says he’s glad 
she got that chance. In addition to per¬ 
forming better than any of her male com¬ 
petitors—and getting hired—Christine 
proved to be one of the company’s fast¬ 
est learning, most conscientious employ¬ 
ees. 

“I’d like to take sign language al¬ 
though we do a pretty good job of com¬ 
municating,” says Chavez. “I just wish 
there were more workers like her.” 

* * * 

Christine is a new kind of pioneer on 
San Diego’s educational scene. In addi¬ 
tion to being one of the first deaf, fe¬ 
male welders to be employed in San 
Diego, she is the first deaf coed to have 
graduated from the nine-month welding 
program offered at the Educational Cul¬ 
tural Complex (ECC). 

ECC is the newest institution in the 
San Diego Community College District— 
and, last year, it launched a new Dis¬ 
abled Student Services office to help 
students like Christine. Since then, it 
has attracted the largest number of deaf 
students in the San Diego area. Thirty- 
three students are currently enrolled in 
classes, taking everything from welding 
to secretarial training. 

“If there’s anything that has made 
ECC’s program special, it’s the caring 
attitude of instructors,” explains Law¬ 
rence Davenport, president of ECC. 
“They go the extra mile—and that makes 
all the difference to deaf students who 
need their encouragement and support.” 

Up until 1970, there was little support 
—and NO special programs—for deaf 
adults in San Diego. It wasn’t until a 
counselor with the San Diego Commun¬ 
ity College District, who was appalled at 
the lack of special programs, opened a 
Deaf Supportive Services office that deaf 
students began to enroll. 

“The response to our program was in¬ 
credible. Students just came out of the 
walls,” reflects Beverly McKee, origi¬ 
nator of the program which has since 
grown to serve all disabled students. 
“Here were people who had been unem¬ 
ployed or underemployed—mainly be¬ 
cause they had been cut off from so 
many educational opportunities. Our 
program served as a kind of bridge to 
help bring them back into the main¬ 
stream.” 


By MARY WAMPLER RHODES 


Nowhere has that “bridge” been more 
successful than at ECC. Located in the 
heart of the city’s minority community, 
ECC serves many low-income black and 
Spanish-speaking students who seek voca¬ 
tional skills and remedial help in Eng¬ 
lish and math. 

For deaf students, especially those 
with severe disabilities and little hope 
of finding work, ECC has become the 
perfect launching pad. Not only are 
classes geared to helping students im¬ 
prove basic reading and writing skills 
at their own pace, but the school’s track 
record in job placement is among the 
best. 

In addition, ECC offers special aids 
such as tutors, notetakers and inter¬ 
preters; a psychologist supplied by the 
Department of Rehabilitation; and class¬ 
es on “Independent Living” and “Re¬ 
medial Reading” geared to the needs 
of the deaf. 

“ECC may still not have all the skills 
and equipment they need, but the most 
important thing they have to offer stu¬ 
dents is the right attitude,” explains 
Beverly McKee. “Instructors aren’t 
afraid to work with deaf students, most 
of whom are job-oriented and simply not 
‘college material.’ Instructors are warm, 
accepting and willing—and deaf students 
respond.” 

A prime example is Dennis Horn, a 
31-year-old ECC instructor who has one 
of the highest success records in plac¬ 
ing deaf students in jobs that have tra¬ 
ditionally been “off-limits.” “The key? 
Hard work,” says Horn. “There’s no 
easy way around it. You have to keep 
pushing people to at least give these 


students a chance. We find, however, 
that once we get our foot in the door, 
we can prove ourselves and we’ve us¬ 
ually got it made.” 

In addition to learning sign language 
to communicate with students, Horn says 
he puts in a lot of extra time “selling” 
his special students to employers. A 
good example, he says, is Christine Peter¬ 
sen, the first of four deaf students Horn 
has helped to find a full-time welding 
job. “It was tough. I ran through 10 
employers before even finding anyone 
willing to meet Christine. And, even 
then, there was a lot of skepticism.” 

The same, he found, held true for An¬ 
tonio Marquez and Alfredo Gomez, two 
other deaf welding students who are cur¬ 
rently working as journeymen shipfitting 
welders at AAA South Welding in San 
Diego. And it wasn’t much easier, Horn 
adds, to place Antonio’s deaf younger 
brother, Gerardo, who currently works 
at National Steel. “Most employers are 
afraid,” Horn said. “They usually fear 
there’s a safety factor—and they’re un¬ 
comfortable about not being able to com¬ 
municate with employees.” 

Bill Borinski, supervisor for AAA 
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A field that used to be "off limits" to the deaf is suddenly drawing record numbers at the 
San Diego Community College District's Educational Cultural Complex (ECC). Pictured with 
ECC's welding instructor, Dennis Horn (second from right), are (left to right) deaf students 
Jimmy Hanna, Leopold Vazquez and Filadelfo Leon. 


South Welding, admitted he had some 
second thoughts about hiring ECC grad¬ 
uates, mainly because of questions about 
safety. “We had our doubts about bring¬ 
ing deaf students in, but now I wouldn’t 
hesitate to hire other deaf employees 
who perform their quality of work. Our 
pace is pretty hectic, and they are will¬ 
ing to give their jobs 100%. They’ve 
got the kind of attitude we’re looking 
for. We’re very pleased.” 

Borinski’s comments echo the senti¬ 
ments of other employers who are amaz¬ 
ed at the industry and dedication of their 
deaf employees. An added plus, they 
say, is the fact that they can’t be dis¬ 
tracted by idle talk or gossip on the 
job. 

“There’s no doubt that deaf students 
are harder workers,” observes Dennis 
Horn. “They’ve got to prove their abil¬ 
ities to themselves and everyone else. 
They really have to be better than their 


peers to get an equal chance at a job— 
so they give it all they’ve got.” 

As for the question of safety, AAA’s 
Borinski reports that he uses a “buddy 
system” for his deaf employees who are 
currently working on assignments on 
board the carrier Kitty Hawk. Both men 
are always accompanied by other work¬ 
ers who keep an eye out for them on 
the job—and it’s proved to be an ideal 
arrangement. 

Equally gratifying to employers is the 
good working relationship most deaf 
people have with their co-workers. In 
the case of Christine Peterson, there 
was some skepticism among employees 
about the ability of an attractive, 105- 
pound blond to handle a high-powered 
welding torch. But after some on-the- 
job scrutiny of her work, the word 
spread—and now there’s an easygoing 
comaraderie and spirit of admiration for 
the company’s only deaf, female welder. 


Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

Great Britain: The Royal Nation¬ 
al Institute of the Deaf has recently 
launched a national deafness symbol 
competition in response to a request 
from the British Minister for the Dis¬ 
abled, Alfred Morris. Jack Ashley, mem¬ 
ber of the British Parliament, is the 
only deaf panel judge; the other panel 
judges are representatives for arts or 
business. Their decision will be final 
and will be forwarded to the 1979 
World Congress of the WFD. This com¬ 
petition is also sponsored by the British 
Deaf Association, the British Associa¬ 
tion of the Hard of Hearing and Na¬ 
tional Deaf Children’s Society. It is 
open only for residents of the United 
Kingdom. 

As you know, we have our own com¬ 
mittee on deafness symbol, the NAD 
Task Force for an International Symbol 
for Deafness. It is expected to be ready 
to submit its final design to the WFD 
Bureau this year. 

The RNID Conference agreed to a 
resolution including the following points: 

1. Liberal approach to methods of com¬ 
munication; 

2. Parents’ acquisition of sign lan¬ 
guage skills; 

3. Sign language instruction in all 
training programs for teachers of 
the deaf. ( Hearing, Vol. 33, No. 5, p. 
189) 

West Germany. A German youth group 
visited Israel last September. The Israeli 
deaf arranged a program, including a 
TTY call between Israel and West Ger¬ 
many, for the West Germans. 

Sweden: In the No. 13 issue of SDR- 
Kontkt, a new Swedish version of TV- 
Phonics was formally introduced. It was 
supposed to be available to each deaf 
person by July 1, 1979. While it is 
electronic, it reminds us much of the 
TV-Phonics in both design and size. 

Prelingually and early postlingually 
deaf persons will be eligible to receive 
this TTY set. Those deafened in adult¬ 
hood will have to wait since they can use 
telephone for sending messages; they 
may use this TTY in 1980 or by the end 
of 1892. 

The Swedish newspaper Dagens Ny- 
heter (September 22) used the phrase 
“Dialogue between the deaf?” to charac¬ 
terize the atomic energy debate among 
the Swedish Government. The Swedish 
national association of the deaf objected 
to this rude phrase but the newspaper 
did not publish the objection. 

The six deaf Swedes who participated 
in the 14th World’s Deaf Bowling Cham¬ 
pionship reported in Dov Sport that they 
enjoyed meeting American players and 
the American hospitality. 

The Swedish association of the deaf 
has recently published a second and 
expanded edition of its sign language 
dictionary, Teckenboken. It was edited 
by a committee of three hearing per- 
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Faculty Position In Mathematics 

Position, Fall 1979, teaching primarily college preparatory math, 
at world’s only liberal arts college for the deaf. M.A. or Ph.D. in 
math or related area. Demonstrated excellence in teaching highly 
desirable. $12,000-19,000 (9 mo.), salary and position based on ex¬ 
perience. Prior experience with the deaf is desirable but not neces¬ 
sary. Paid to attend mandatory summer program to learn sign 
language in order to communicate with deaf students. Deadline for 
applications, March 1, 1979. Department of Mathematics, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 20002. Gallaudet College is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer/Education Institution. 
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Diary Of Frances *Peggie 9 Parsons ... as condensed by hortense auerbach 

(Note: It is impossible to merely condense Peggie Parsons' diaries for publica¬ 
tion in THE DEAF AMERICAN . . . they are much too long, but extremely “read¬ 
able.” What I shall attempt to do is simply to give the highlights of her stay in each 
country. The reader should bear in mind that the purpose of her trip was to serve 
as a sort of Total Communication Ambassador and that she conducted workshops, 
gave lectures and appeared on TV in most of the countries she visited. I will play 
that down and give you the “human interest” side of her travels.) 



A typical street scene in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


Shanks and his wife learn sign language. 
When she learned that this Irish couple 
lived only 20 minutes away from Penang, 
she gave him Mrs. Isa's school address 
and phone number. There was also an 
attractive Chinese mother with her deaf 
teenage son so Peggie encouraged the 
mother to enroll her son at Gallaudet. 

Peggie met with the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, Dr. Mahathir, who is also the 
Deputy Prime Minister and was able to 
persuade him to have an investigation 
undertaken as to the best method of 
teaching the deaf. Naturally, she “sold 
him on Total Communication” and has 
high hopes that he will order this method 
used in all schools for the deaf in Ma¬ 
laysia! 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

April 30-May 8 

Since Peggie’s lectures, interviews and 
TV appearances brought widespread pub¬ 
licity, she was recognized wherever she 
went. This helped hold the audience’s 
attention when she gave workshops or 
lectures so Peggie stoically endured the 
lack of privacy. 

Kuala Lumpur has many ultra-modern 
buildings that contrast with the re¬ 
maining old buildings of Persian style. 
Peggie’s hosts were Mr. and Mrs. Wong 
at their comfortable home situated high 
on a hill. She was most delighted to 
have an airconditioned bedroom! Mr. 
Wong warned her about Hong Kong. It 
has the reputation of being a city where 
you must carry $100 in cash around 
you since robbers frequently sidle up to 
people who are alone, thrust a knife 
into the person’s ribs and demand $100. 
If the hapless victim does not have the 
money, he/she gets stabbed even in 
broad daylight! 

At the Selangor School for the Deaf, 
sponsored by the Sisters of the Burit 
Convent, there were 29 deaf children 
ranging in age from ten through teen¬ 
age. Most of them were “oral rejects” 
who, after learning sign language, made 
tremendous progress within a short time. 
Tan Yap, the school’s founder, asked the 
Lions and Rotary Clubs to help support 
the school, the Sisters to teach and he 
taught sign language to the teachers and 
children. Within a year, the children 
had learned more than during all pre¬ 
vious years in oral system schools! 

Radio, newspaper and TV interviews 
followed Peggie’s visit to the school, 
then she met with Peace Corps person¬ 
nel at their headquarters. The director 
of the office, Robert Graulich, was fasci¬ 
nated by her reports and requested four 
deaf Peace Corps volunteers for Malay¬ 
sia! Tan Yap was overjoyed and it was 


a real “feather in her cap” for Peggie. 

Peggie received a hand-delivered, form¬ 
al invitation to a Belgian Embassy recep¬ 
tion in honor of H.R.H. Prince Albert of 
Liege. Most of the diplomats, ambas¬ 
sadors and VIP’s at the reception recog¬ 
nized her from pictures in the paper 
and seeing her on TV and they com¬ 
mented on how very interesting it was 
to see her using sign language on TV. 

Mrs. Wong told Peggie that unless 
spoken to first, commoners did not ad¬ 
dress royalty; however, at the reception, 
the king’s sister spent most of the time 
talking with Mrs. Wong and his nephew, 
and in passing Peggie, said to her, “I 
saw you on TV.” Peggie and her hostess 
both became ill the next day and blamed 
it on the embassy food served at the re¬ 
ception! 

Peggie took a nap and was awakened 
by Mrs. Wong because a man had driven 
300 miles to ask for help and advice from 
Peggie in regard to his 17-month-old 
deaf son since he read about her in the 
newspapers. She suggested that Mr. 


Next Installment: SINGAPORE 

Note from Peggy: Readers wanting informa¬ 
tion or special favors based on these diary 
installments should enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to Peggy Parsons, Gal¬ 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 20002. 
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HeTeaches 





After more than 40 years' experience 
working with deaf people , fc/ Scouten 
has just launched a special project at 
NTID - research on the history of deaf 
education. His work will be part of a 
graduate program at the University of 
Rochester for people who teach deaf 
students. 


Ask just about any English teacher, 
What's the best way students can 
learn our language?" and you'll pro¬ 
bably hear, "Through direct ex¬ 
perience - seeing and using it." Edward 
L. Scouten, who teaches an indepen¬ 
dent study course in English at NTID, 
agrees. 

After more than 40 years' experience 
working with deaf people, Ed believes 
that deaf students need more than sim¬ 
ple communication skills. He says sign 
language, or manual communication, is 
fine for the adult deaf person. "It's an 
excellent social medium that's great for 


drama. But it's essential that deaf stu¬ 
dents know receptive and expressive 
English too, if they're going to succeed 
in their careers." 

For this reason, Ed uses "visible 
English" in the classroom - a combina¬ 
tion of fingerspelling, writing and print 
media - to teach the concepts behind 
the symbols. "I don't hesitate to use big 
words," he says, "because to do other¬ 
wise would inhibit the learning situa¬ 
tion. The longer we deprive the prel- 
ingually deaf from seeing words, the 
longer we postpone the acquisition of 
language." 


Ed first became involved with deafness 
and education when he was 16. At Boy 
Scout camp he was asked to help out 
two orphans who were having trouble 
passing scouting tests because they 
were deaf. In just two weeks, Ed had 
learned the manual alphabet he was to 
use for the rest of his working life. 
When he joined NTID in 1970, he had 
already earned a national reputation 
for his approach to communicating 
with, and teaching, deaf students. He 
has taught at the Rochester School for 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Louisiana 
School for the Deaf and the Florida 
School for the Deaf. 
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Wrote Booklet on 
"Rochester Method" 

After working in the evenings for 
more than a year to hand-copy the 
notes of the founder of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Ed organized and 
distilled the notes and produced the 
first authoritative booklet on teaching 
techniqus and philosophy of that 
school. The system often has been call¬ 
ed 'The Rochester Method." 

When Pearl Harbor pulled this country 
into World War II on December 7, 
1941, Ed decided to take a military 
leave of absence from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and join the medical corps. He 
taught in several Army medical admini¬ 
stration schools. When he learned the 
Army was forming a special group to 
rehabilitate soldiers who had been 
made deaf in battle, he volunteered. Ed 
helped a staff of 35 people rehabilitate 
soldiers who had suffered hearing loss 
or impairment because of the war. 

Ed served as chairman of NTID's 
English department for three years, 
then asked to return to the classroom. 
"Administration is very interesting," he 
says, "but I really like to teach. The 
idea of using English as a living, work¬ 
ing tool has become more and more 
firmly impressed upon me and our 
placement specialists agree with this 
position." 


"English is NOT a 
Second Language" 

Today, Ed Scouten is as enthusiastic 
about teaching the deaf as he was in 
his earliest days in education. His ex¬ 
tensive experience in educating deaf 
persons has strongly influenced his 
teaching techniques. "I don't hold with 
the idea that English is a second lan¬ 
guage for deaf youngsters," he 
observes. "There's no reason why it 
can't be the primary language which a 
child sees or hears initially at birth and 
then use consistently everyday from 
then on." 

"Visible English" 

Whenever Ed taught, he adapted his 
communication style to the needs of the 
students for which he was teaching ex¬ 
clusively fingerspelling, exclusively 
signing - whatever. He loves to sign and 
it's second nature to him now. But 
wherever students are concerned, he 
perfers to use "visible English" to help 
them learn all the subtleties of the lang¬ 
uage. 

Despite the fact that Ed feels comfor¬ 
table either with fingerspelling or sign¬ 
ing, he frequently resorts to pad and 
pencil in his classes or uses overhead 
transparencies so that students can see 
the questions and answers written 
precisely - in visible English. "I think 
we should simulate the work tempo of 


NTID's Ed Scouten: "I don't hold with the idea that 

English is a second language for deaf youngsters. There's 

no reason why it can't be the primary language which a child sees or hears 

initially at birth and then uses consistently from then on." 




Today, Ed Scouten is as enthusiastic 
about teaching the deaf as he was in 
his earliest days in education. Here , he 
talks with NTID student Donald 
Stanley , from Watertown, N.Y 


This article was designed and 
prepared by the NTID Art 
Department/In-House Co-op program; 
all opinions expressed are those of 
Mr. Scouten. 


business and industry, since that's 
where we place the large majority of 
our graduates," he explains. "And I also 
think we should simulate the mode of 
communication used there as well. 
We've been very successful placing 
our graduates in full-time jobs after 
graduation - I believe we place over 90 
percent of our students. So, using the 
communication mode that students 
will encounter when they go to work 
seems a very realistic way to approach 
the language problem." 

His theory seems to work. Last year, 
Ed was one of four RIT faculty 
members selected by their students 
and peers to receive the Institute's top 
teaching honor - the Award for Out¬ 
standing Teaching. 

More recently, Ed's broad experience 
in teaching and administration has 
been put to another good use in a 
special project he has just launched at 
NTID - research on the history of deaf 
education - a project he's well qualified 
to tackle. 

The reason for the project is that RIT 
and the University of Rochester are 
considering a new graduate program 
for people who teach deaf students. 
The program is tentatively scheduled 
for 1981 and Ed has been assigned the 
job of preparing a course on the 
history of education for deaf people. 



AT LAST! 

AN INEXPENSIVE 
POCKET-SIZED TTY! 


Automated Data Systems, Inc. introduces the ^ 
VIP Communicator®, a new, low cost, pocket-sized 
TTY that is fully compatible with all existing TTYs 
including models 15,28, and MCM. And it costs only 
$179.00 complete and ready to use! 


Use the VIP at home, at work, or slip it into your pocket or purse and 
take it with you to the bank, the supermarket, or on a trip. You can 
even use the VIP in a telephone booth! 

The VIP costs so little that you can buy two VIPs (one for home and 
one for work or travel) for less than the cost of a single teletype from 
most other manufacturers. And if you already have a TTY, the VIP will 
let you call home from anywhere whether it is for a casual conver¬ 
sation, to get the shopping list, or in case of an emergency. 


HERE ARE JUST SOME OF VIP'S FEATURES: 

• Sends and receives all letters, numbers, and punctuations 

• Automatic carriage return and line feed when calling persons who 
have printing TTYs. 

• Signal light fordial tone, busy, and ringing signals 

• Backspace and Clear display keys 

• Message repeat key for reviewing up to 45 characters 

• Warranted for not just one but for two full years'. 

• Shift and space keys on both the keyboard for table top operation 
and the side of the VIP for hand-held operation 

• The TALKING POCKET option which pins to your 
shirt, blouse, or lapel and lets you communicate 
( l with others face to face. When words are typed 

\ / on the VIP COMMUNICATOR, they appear on the 

TALKING POCKET as well. The other person 
/ t^tpl i simply reads the words from your pocket. This is 
I I very useful when talking to hearing persons since 

they often do not understand sign language. 

• The VIP comes complete with rechargeable batteries, AC 
adapter, telephone connectors, carrying case, and instruction 
booklet. The optional TALKING POCKET may be ordered 
separately. 

_ _ AUTOMATED DATA SYSTEMS, INC. 

a [a 1S| p.o. BOX 4062, MADISON, Wl 53711 

Telephone (608) 273-0707 (Voice or TTY) 


VIP ORDER FORM 


NAME ___ 

STREET___ 

CITY_STATE_ZIP _ 

□ I would like to order_VIP(s) at $179.00 each plus $2.00 for shipping 

□ I would like to order_TALKING POCKET(s) at $49.00 each 

(Wisconsin residents add 4% sales tax) 

□ Enclosed is my check for-dollars. 

□ Please bill my □ VISA □ MASTER CHARGE 

account for__dollars. 

Account Number ___ 

Exp. Date ____ 

Signature --- 

□ Please send me more information on the VIP Communicator. 



HOWTO USE THE VIP 





2. Connect the VIP. 



3. Dial the number. 


4. Now you are ready to send and 
receive messages with your VIP. 








The new National Center on Employment of the Deaf reflects NTID's successful history of 
employment for its graduates. Below, NTID graduates and their employers recently discussed 
their relationships at a recent seminar in Palo Alto, California. 


Left to right, NTID graduate Bahram Ghods-Shoghi, engineering troubleshooter with 
Fairchild, Inc. and his supervisor, Leo Howe; Patrick Murray, NTID co-op student with 
IBM Corp. and his supervisor, Jerry Kinnsch. 



The National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf (NTID) has established the National 
Center on Employment of the Deaf - the 
first effort of its kind anywhere - to help 
advance the employment of qualified 
deaf persons nationwide, NTID Director 
William E. Castle announced recently. 

"This Center represents an exciting 
organizational effort, designed to blend 
the efforts of educators, rehabilitators 
and employers to assist deaf people na¬ 
tionwide in reaching their career poten¬ 
tial in the mainstream of the American 
workplace," Dr. Castle said. 

The National Center will serve as a na¬ 
tional service agency and authority on 
the employment of deaf people in the 
U.S. Dr. Castle said the Center will be 
available to coordinate the develop¬ 
ment of national job opportunities in 
partnership with other postsecondary 
institutions, rehabilitation agencies and 
employers and will provide placement 
assistance to those organizations by 
establishing a job bank for deaf persons 
nationwide, initially focusing on in¬ 
dividuals who have postsecondary train¬ 
ing. 

The Center will also provide informa¬ 
tion related to employing deaf persons; 


will conduct active programs with 
employers on job analysis and job 
modification; and will train job place¬ 
ment professionals and employers who 
work with deaf persons. 

NTID expects the first operational phase 
of the National Center to occur presently 
by September, 1979. 

Dr. Castle pointed out that the new Na¬ 
tional Center on Employment of the 
Deaf is consistent with federal legisla¬ 
tion passed last month by the 95th Con¬ 
gress amending the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973. 

The National Center for Employment of 
the Deaf is an important component of 
NTID Project Outreach, through which 
NTID shares its expertise with others to 
aid in the accommodation of deaf per¬ 
sons nationwide. 

During its 10-year history, NTID has con¬ 
sistently achieved a 95 percent or 
higher placement rate for securing 
employment of its graduates. Dr, Castle 
notes that NTID has reversed the history 
of unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment of deaf persons; has become an 
international leader in the field of 
technical education for deaf people; 


and has worked professionally and 
cooperatively with leaders of business, 
industry and government to dispel 
misconceptions about hiring deaf per¬ 
sons. 

"We believe it is natural for NTID to ex¬ 
tend this leadership role through the 
Center because of our national respon¬ 
sibility and the success we have achiev¬ 
ed in placing our own graduates," Dr. 
Castle explained. "Given this history of 
helping deaf persons to compete side- 
by-side with their hearing peers in the 
U.S. labor market, we think it's both im¬ 
portant and appropriate for NTID, in 
concert with other agencies, to take this 
bold and creative step to ensure that 
career opportunities for deaf persons 
will advance and endure." 

NTID is the only national technical col¬ 
lege for deaf persons and the only place 
in the world where nearly 1,000 
college-age deaf students attend school 
with hearing students to help their tran¬ 
sitions into a hearing society. One of the 
nine colleges on the 1,300-acre campus 
of Rochester Institute of Technology, 
NTID was established by Congress in 
1965 and is funded through the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 



Introducing the New 
Micon MCM/P 



this IS THE NEW MICON MCM/P <MANUAL COMMUNICATIONS 
MODULE/PRINTER). IT REPRODUCES A COMPLETE PRINTED 
MtSSAGE OVER ANY STANDARD TELEPHONE LINE WITHOUT 
THE NEED FOR A TYPEWRITER RIBBON. OVER 900 MES¬ 
SAGES OF THIS LENGTH CAN BE RECEIVED ON A SINGLE 
ROLL OF THIS THERMAL "RIBONLESS" PAPER. BUT MOST 
IMPORTANT, THE MCM/P PROVIDES A FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF COMMUNICATIONS CAPABILITIES FOR THE DEAF THAT 
IS AS EASY TO OPERATE AS A STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
OR TELEPHONE FEATURES INCLUDE STATUS SIGNALLING 
FOR DIAL TONE, PHONE RINGING AND BUSY, AUTOMATIC 
LINE CONTROL FOR CARRIAGE RETURN AND FEED TO TTY'S 
AND FAIL-SAFE STATUS LIGHTS. BOTH A RECHARGAELE 
PORTABLE VERSION AND A STATIONARY VERSION WITH 
AUTOMATIC ANSWERING ARE AVAILABLE. 


MICON 


M CM-P 


LINE STATUS 


POWER ON 


OFF 


Please send me full facts on your □ MCM/P □ MCM/DD □ MCM/D 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS __ /*** 

CITY_ 


STATE 


ZIP 


PHONE 


□ TTY □ VOICE 



CO MICON 

252 Oak Street • Oaklanc 


INDUSTRIES 

Oakland, California 94607 • (415) 763-6033 




The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’S "Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor. 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


1979 Sports Calendar 

February 8—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Gallaudet College at Notre Dame 
College 

February 8—Prep Wrestling—Model 
Secondary School at Marie H. Katzen- 
bach School (New Jersey) 

February 9—College Swimming Meet 
(Women)—Gallaudet College at American 
University 

February 9—College Basketball (Men) 
—Strayer College at Gallaudet College 

February 10—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Indiana at Kentucky 

February 11—Bowling Classic, Glen 
Burnie, Maryland 

February 12—College Basketball (Men) 
—Liberty Baptist College at Gallaudet 
College 

February 13—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)— Gallaudet College at Hood College 

February 13—College Swimming Meet 
(Women)—Gallaudet College at Catens- 
ville Community College 

February 14—College Basketball (Men) 
—Hagerstown Junior College at Gallau¬ 
det College 

February 15—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Goucher College at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege 

February 15—College Swimming Meet 


(Women)—Gallaudet College at Mary 
Mount College 

February 16—College Basketball (Men) 
—Western Maryland College at Gallau¬ 
det College 

February 16 and 17—Eastern Schools’ 
Basketball Tournament, West Virginia 
School 

February 17—Bowling Classic, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio 

February 17—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Gallaudet College at John Hopkins 
University 

February 20—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Coppin State College at Gallaudet 
College 

February 20—College Basketball (Men) 
—Mary Washington College at Gallaudet 
College 

February 21—College Swimming Meet 
—Catholic University at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege 

February 22—College Basketball (Men) 
—Southeastern University at Gallaudet 
College 

February 23 and 24—Eastern School’s 
Basketball Tournament (Girls), Model 
Secondary School 

February 24—Bowling Classic, Milwau¬ 
kee, Wisconsin 

February 24—College Basketball (Men) 
—University of District of Columbia at 
Gallaudet College 


February 24 and 25—Atlantic Coast 
Deaf Sports Club Bowling Tournament, 
Glen Burnie, Maryland 

February 27—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Maryland College at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege 

March 1 to 3—Midwest Regional Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

March 2 to 4—Central Regional Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament, Indianapolis, Indi¬ 
ana 

March 2 and 3—Gallaudet College In¬ 
vitational Basketball Tournament 

March 9 to 11—Eastern Regional Bas¬ 
ketball Tounrament, New York City 
(Pelicans), New York 

March 11—Bowling Classic, Glen Bur¬ 
nie, Maryland 

March 17—Bowling Classic, Detroit 
(D.A.D.), Michigan 

March 17—Bowling Classic, Chicago 
(10-Pin Club), Illinois 

March 24—Bowling Classic, Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska 

March 24—Bowling Classic, Aurora, 
Illinois 

March 24 and 25—Atlantic Coast Deaf 
Sports Club’s Bowling Tournament, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

March 28 to 31—AAAD National Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament, Houston, Texas 

March 31—Bowling Classic, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

April 7—Bowling Classic, Chicago 
(C.C.D.), Ilinois 

April 8—Bowling Classic, Glen Bur¬ 
nie Maryland 

April 20 to 22—43rd Annual GLDBA 
Bowling Tournament, Rochester, New 
York 



1978-1979 Gallaudet College Basketball Team—Front Row—Kneeling left to right: Hubert Anderson, Jr., head coach; Mike Yanco, assistant 
student manager; David Staehle, assistant student manager; David VonBox Laere, assistant student manager; Liz-Jo Crawford, assistant stu¬ 
dent manager; Steven Coates, head student manager; Wayne Fagot, assistant student manager; and Gerald R. Winalski, assistant coach. Back 
row, standing left to right: 32—Kirk Von Loh, Colorado; 45— Dave Tester, Virginia; 4—Joe Whitner, South Carolina; 22—James Grace, Ken¬ 
tucky, 24—David Selllck, New York; 20—Don Stewart, Tennessee; 33—Kevin Cummings, Nebraska; 14—John Davis, Louisiana; 30—Roosevelt 
Odom, North Carolina; 21—Michel Paulone, Pennsylvania; 12—Tim Elstad, Colorado; 11—Kim Pfaer, Colorado; and 10— Steven Mutti, Cal¬ 
ifornia. 
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April 20 to 22—32nd Annual ADWBA 
Bowling Tournament, Rochester, New 
York 

April 21 and 22—Mixed Singles Bowl¬ 
ing Classic, West Covina, California 

April 28—Bowling Classic, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

May 4 to 6—Eastern Association of 
Deaf Bowler’s Bowling Tournament, Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut 

May 4 to 6—ACDWBA Bowling Tour¬ 
nament, Hartford, Connecticut 

May 13—Bowling Classic, Glen Bur- 
nie, Maryland 

May 19—Bowling Classic, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

May 19 and 20—Ohio State Bowling 
Tournament, Dayton, Ohio 

May 25 to 27—38th Annual Pacific 
Coast Bowling Tournament, San Fran¬ 
cisco, California 

May 25 to 27—2nd Annual Central 
States Bowling Tournament, Chicago 
(C.C.D.), Illinois 

May 26 and 27—Dixie Bowling Tour¬ 
nament, Mobile, Alabama 

June 8-10—3rd Annual Central Reg¬ 
ional Volleyball Tournament, Dayton, 
Ohio 

June 9—Bowling Classic, Flint Michi¬ 
gan 

June 10—Bowling Classic, Glen Burnie, 
Maryland 

July 7—Dallas Softball Classic, Dallas, 
Texas 

July 8—Bowling Classic, Glen Burnie, 
Maryland 

July 9 to 15—15th Annual World’s Deaf 


Championship Bowling Tournament, Tul¬ 
sa, Oklahoma 

July 9 to 15—NDWBA Bowling Tour¬ 
nament, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

July 31 to August 2—Midwest Deaf 
Golf Tournament, Monroe, Michigan 

August 9 to 11—Northwest Regional 
Softball Tournament, Great Falls, Mon¬ 
tana 

August 12—Bowling Classic, Glen Bur¬ 
nie, Maryland 

August 31 to September 3—Central 
Regional Softball Tournament, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

September 1 to 3—Atlantic Coast Deaf 
Sports Club’s Super Bowling Tournament, 
New Castle, Delaware 

September 9—Bowling Classic, Glen 
Burnie, Maryland 

September 21 to 23—4th Annual AAAD 
National Slo-Pitch Softball Tournament, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

October 14—Bowling Classic, at Glen 
Burnie, Maryland 

November 11—Bowling Classic, Glen 
Burnie, Maryland 

December 9—Bowling Classic, Glen 
Burnie, Maryland 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 
Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 In¬ 
sertions), payable in advance. Send 
orders to Editor, THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianap¬ 
olis, Indiana 46226. 


Immediate Position 

IN CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Counselor For The Deaf 

At the Program of Community Serv- 
ives for the Deaf and Hard of Hear¬ 
ing housed in the Cincinnati Speech 
and Hearing Center. 

Major Concentrations: Provide direct 
counseling services for hearing im¬ 
paired individuals; Maintain identifi¬ 
cation and referral system with ap¬ 
propriate community agencies; de¬ 
velop and conduct in-service training 
program for varied community agen¬ 
cies; arrange Life Skills workshops for 
the target population. 

Requirements: Strongly prefer mas¬ 
ter’s degree in counseling or in per¬ 
tinent field. Bachelor’s degree hold¬ 
er will be considered. Must have 
ability to communicate with the hear¬ 
ing impaired in the modes of com¬ 
munication used by them and have 
willingness to participate in the ac¬ 
tivities of the deaf community. 
Competitive salary and good fringe 
benefits. 

Send letter of interest and resume to: 
Daniel J. Langholtz, MSW, Coordinator 
Community Services for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
3006 Vernon Place 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45219 
513-211-3300 

THIS IS AN 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


SANKYO DIGITAL CLOCK 


WITH REAR OUTLET FOR YOUR 
LAMP OR BED VIBRATOR 



REAR VIEW 



REAR OUTLET 


Phone-TTYmc 

14-25 Plozo Rood, Fair Lawn, N.J. 07410 
(201)796-5414 
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Houston Finalizing 1979 AAAD Basketball Tournament Plans 


The moment of truth (1979 AAAD 
Basketball Tourney), is bearing down 
on Houston, Texas and the various com¬ 
mittee chairmen are running in all di¬ 
rections, bumping into each other try¬ 
ing to get everything in order for the 
big event. By the time this comes out, 
most sports fans will have a fairly good 
idea of which team will represent their 
region in this tournament. 

The major hitch has been naming 
the guest speaker for the Hall of 
Fame shindig. Apparently most of those 
famous personalities cannot make long 
range commitments. 

Please request hotel reservations very 
soon—the sooner the better—so we can¬ 
not say “I told you so.” Also buy your 
combo tickets soon— like yesterday. 

First off, agreements have pretty well 
been firmed for the use of a well-known 
group named “K-Disco” to perform at 
the Wednesday night, March 28, 1979, 
reception and at the Grand Ball Satur¬ 
day night. They will be using some 
real fancy efforts which include 12 
speakers, a smoke machine and a laser 
show—among other things. This group 
recently merged with Thunderlord In¬ 
ternational of Europe and has performed 
on all television stations in Houston, as 
well as at most of the big universities 
in the area. 

Reservations Chairman Gus Curbello 
is all set to receive requests for Sham¬ 


rock Hilton rooms. They are letting 
us have only 400 rooms, so get that 
reservation off to him. The prices range 
from $29-$33 for singles; $37-$41 for 
double/twin; $42 ($14 per person) and 
$46 quad ($12 per person). Write Gus 
at 9623 Tiltree, Houston, Texas 77075. 

Mary Dartez has set up shop for 
tickets. For Special Combos, the dead¬ 
line is March 17. Till then the price is 
$35.00 and will shoot up to $40.00. Send 
orders to her at 1625 Wirt Road #393, 
Houston, Texas 77055. Remember to 
make out checks to: H.A.D./1979 AAAD 
Committee Fund and include a self-ad¬ 
dressed stamped envelope for her to 
return the receipt. 

Tours Chairman Berndt Blomdahl 
promises to reveal his secret plans for 


During the month of May each year 
the Deafness and Hearing Impairment 
Council of Southeastern Pennsylvania 
sponsors an area-wide Deaf Awareness 
Week. Deaf Awareness Week this year 
will be May 6-12. 

The purpose is to enable hearing 
people to become more aware of deaf¬ 
ness and what deaf people can do. Ac¬ 
tivities, programs and displays to help 
promote better understanding of deaf 
people will be set up throughout the 
city of Philadelphia and surrounding 


the tours in a flyer, so please sit tight 
till then. 

Be sure to circle your calendar to 
come to HOUSTON March 28-31, 1979. 
Shuttle buses, at very reasonable rates, 
will be provided between hotel and gym, 
a 15-minute drive. The Shamrock Hil¬ 
ton is directly across from the Airlines 
Terminal. The hotel offers free van 
transportation to and from the terminal. 

For further information write or call 
Jerry Dartez, General Chairman, 1625 
Wirt Road #393, Houston, Texas 77055. 

Headquarters: Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
6900 Main at Holcombe, Houston, Texas. 

Gymnasium: Autry Court Gym, Rice 
University. 

—Glynn Whittemore, AAAD 
Local Publicity Chairman 


areas. 

This will be the third year for this 
event and is proclaimed by the Mayor 
of Philadelphia, Frank L. Rizzo. This 
year’s theme is “Deafness: Visions of the 
80’s.” For more information or if you 
would like to be involved with the pro¬ 
gramming please call or write: Joseph 
W. Spishock, Public Relations Director/ 
Deaf Awareness Week, TTY/RTTY News 
Center, The Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, 7500 Germantown Avenue, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19119. Phone: (215) 
247-9440 (voice or TTY). 


Southeastern Pennsylvania Plans 1979 Deaf Awareness Week 
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HERE I AM 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
2835-F Hilliard Road, Richmond, Virginia 23228 


When we were at Gallaudet College 
for the class reunion and football home¬ 
coming celebration, Donalda Ammons, in¬ 
structor in Romance Language at the 
college, handed us a newspaper clipping 
from THE FREDERICK NEWS-POST for 
October 3, 1978. 

We read it with much interest. It 
was an article written by Stan Goldberg 
about a football coach who is a woman: 

The woman wearing the orange gym 
suit stood on the sidelines at every 
Maryland School for the Deaf football 
game and gave instructions to the Ori¬ 
oles' quarterback. A slipboard in her 


two weeks prior to the first game and 
listening to the questions she asked and 
the way she conducted herself with the 
boys, he turned over the play calling 
to her with complete trust. Day said 
White is a fast learner. Now both are 
already planning for next season. 

White has to be the only female as¬ 
sistant football coach in the country 
among deaf prep schools. And this has 
to be a first among deaf prep schools 
as well as hearing high schools in the 
country as well. 

The MSD football players truly had a 
TEAM relationship with White, Day felt 








BEAUTIFUL TEAMWORK—Assistant Coach Vicki White and Head Coach Charlie Day, were 
happy because their MSD eleven had a highly successful season with a 6-2 record. 

hand, she then kneeled down intensely 
watched the play. It was a run that 
gained a few yards and she stood up 
and clapped. She then sent in another 
player with the next play. 

The woman was happy not only be¬ 
cause it was a good gain, but because 
she had called the play. The woman is 
Vickie White, an assistant football coach 
at MSD. 

White decided to coach mainly be¬ 
cause head coach Charlie Day needed 
some help. He was her assistant on 
the girls track team last year and they 
got along fine. So when the school 
opened and he had trouble finding help, 

White told him she would be his assis¬ 
tant football coach. At first she thought 
he felt she was trying to be nice. But 
she told him she was serious. 

Day said he was tickled White asked, 
but he wanted her before as they found 
they worked very well together in 
track. He then told her that if she 
accepted the position as his assistant 
coach she would have to call the offen¬ 
sive plays. After working with her for 


she showed her true worth to the team. 
At first she was a little worried about 
how the boys would accept her. In fact, 
she felt after the first game (a 14-6 loss 
to Hancock High), they would want her 
out. She told the boys that if they did 
not want her to stay to say so. But to 
her surprise no one said anything. She 
was flabbergasted and she was so well 
accepted. 

White was continually being tested by 
the players and there were some male 
chauvinists who were not real happy 
with a woman as an assistant coach. 
But they played on the line and were 
mainly coached by Day. White got along 
fine with the backs and junior quarter¬ 
back Mike Baer agreed. He said it 
didn’t matter if the coach is a man 
or woman, just as long as the coach 
knows what he or she is doing. Mike 
admitted he was surprised at first when 
she became coach and a little apprehen¬ 
sive, but now he and the entire team 
have confidence in her, and agree that 
a woman can coach just as well as a 
man. 

White does not pretend to be another 
Knute Rockne. But she grew up watch¬ 
ing football, played flag football and 
knows the basics of the sport. She said 
she has been learning a great deal this 
year. She asked a lot of questions and 
the boys and coach Day helped her out. 
Her biggest surprise came when Day 
told her she would call the plays. He 
felt he was too busy watching the blocks 
to worry about calling the plays. 

White is not the type of person to 
take such a job unless she is serious. 
When she found out she could not coach 
the girls basketball team at MSD last 
year, she stepped down. She started a 
girls track program at the school last 
year and led the Lady Orioles to the 
Eastern States deaf prep title. She, in 
fact, feels that fact she had been such 
a successful track coach is one of the 
reasons why the boys have confidence 


HE DOES LISTEN—Here Mike Baer, a junior quarterback who leads 
the Oriole offense, gets instructions from coach Vicki White. 
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TRY THIS PLAY—Maryland School for the Deaf assistant football coach Vicki White gives a 
play to back Kiki Doe during the Orioles game with Brunswick High School one evening at 
McCurdy Field. After two plays, Doe who hails from Africa put on his kicking shoe and 
attempted a 43-yard field goal for the Orioles. The ball had the distance but was wide to the 
left, and Brunswick edged the upset-minded Orioles 19-18. (Photo by Becky Spicer of The 
Frederick News-Post. All other photos were taken by Rick Schoenberg.) 


in her with football. 

Because of that truly team relation¬ 
ship, MSD had a great year in football, 
winning 6 and losing 2, and scoring a 
total of 259 points to opponents' 67. This 
tied the record set in 1976 for the best 
season ever. It also marks the third 
straight winning season for coach Char¬ 
lie Day, whose teams were winless in his 
first two years of coaching at MSD until 
the 1976 season. And this marks the 
first season in the history of football 
at the school that the Orioles have gone 
undefeated against deaf prep competi¬ 
tion, having defeated Model, American, 
Kentucky and West Virginia, with a com¬ 
bined points of 173 to 28 for the oppon¬ 
ents. And the MSD eleven accomplished 
something they have not done since 
1974—they beat another county football 
team. The Orioles downed Walkerville 
High, 36-6, their first win over a county 
team since they beat Brunswick High 
four years ago. Earlier this year MSD 
came close to defeating Brunswick again, 
but they lost by just one point, 19-18. 
There are eight high schools in Freder¬ 
ick County. 

Against both Hancock and Brunswick, 
MSD beat them every place except on 
the scoreboard. So, teamwise the Ori¬ 
oles were the better team. Hancock, the 
first team MSD played this year, de¬ 
feated the Orioles when they scored 
their only 14 points in the fourth quar¬ 
ter. Hancock, by the way, had its first 
winning season in five years, and fin¬ 
ished with a 7-3 slate. 

As we can see from the newspaper 
clippings that Coach Charlie Day sent 
us, MSD had a strong backfield. The 
Orioles gained 1,974 yards on the ground 
with a trio of fine running backs in 
senior David Harrington, junior Jan Mar¬ 
tin, and sophomore Kike Doe. 
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The three had different running styles, 
but complement each other very well. 
Doe was lightning quick and had good 
moves. Martin was quick and had brute 
strength. Harrington just ran over 
people. On third-and-one he was kind 
of guy you couldn’t stop. He was ap¬ 
parently stopped at the line of scrim¬ 


mage on several occasions, but broke two 
tackles and bulled his way into the end 
zone. Day said he had been telling 
Harrington for two years that he could 
do stuff like that. He had just to build 
up his confidence. 

Kike Doe, a converted soccer player 
from Africa, broke the single season 
rushing record with 674 yards on only 
58 carries for an 11.6 yard per carry 
average. He also scored 68 points in¬ 
cluding 11 PATs and one field goal. Jan 
Martin also had a very good year for 
MSD as he had 601 yards on 74 carries 
for an 8.1 yard per carry average, and 
he scored 44 points. The big news, how¬ 
ever, was the scoring punch of David 
Harrington. He scored 100 points to set 
a new school mark and to lead Frederick 
County in scoring. He was 32 points 
ahead of his closest competitor. Doe 
finished tied for second place and Mar¬ 
tin had fourth place. In short yardage 
situations, Harrington had to be the best 
fullback in the country among deaf prep- 
sters. A 6-foot, 190-pound gridster, he 
did not lose a yard this year in the 86 
times he carried the ball. He always 
got MSD the needed yardage for the 
first down up the middle or to the out¬ 
side. He was also an outstanding de¬ 
fensive player and was second in tackles 
on the team this year. 

A 170-pound senior tackle, David John¬ 
ston was the team leader and made the 
line the power that it was this year, 
despite the fact that the Orioles had a 
junior, a spohomore and three freshmen 
on the offensive line. And when they 



If you are traveling to our nation's capital, 
plan to visit THE LOOK OF SOUND - 
a multi-media, walk-through exhibit on 
deafness and the work of Gallaudet College. 

THE LOOK OF SOUND is open Mondays 
through Fridays from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

Additional tours can be arranged for persons 
with special interests. Groups wishing to 
visit THE LOOK OF SOUND should make 
reservations in advance. Phone (202) 447-0741 
or TTY (202) 447-0480 or write the Visitors 

Coordinator, THE LOOK OF SOUND, . 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. - lMQ g 
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ONLY WOMAN FOOTBALL COACH IN THE COUNTRY—Vicki White 
does know football as she gives one of her signals to the Orioles. 



needed yardage, they went over John¬ 
ston’s side because they knew that they 
would get the yards needed. He held 
the offensive line together, something 
the Orioles lacked last year because of 
his injury. He was hit by a car before 
the season started. With his return 
this year, the Orioles were able to hold 
the line of scrimmage, thus their out¬ 
standing showing this year. Johnston 
led the team in tackles from the line¬ 
backing slot. He had 53 unassisted 
tackles this year. 

In concluding this article, Vicki White 
said, "I do feel kind of unusual at times, 
especially when I watch the team warm 
up. An official will come over and ask 
where the coach is. I just say, 'Here I 


P.S.: Watch for Art Kruger’s 43rd 
Annual Deaf Prep Football Story next 
month with his All-America selections. 
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Rogers Named Southern California 
Program Consultant For The Deaf 

Director Edward V. Roberts of the 
California State Department of Rehabili¬ 
tation has announced the appointment of 
Edward V. Rogers as Southern California 
Program Consultant for the Services to 
Deaf Persons Program. Rogers has been 
working in the department’s San Ber¬ 
nardino district office as a rehabilitation 
counselor for the deaf since 1976. Prior 
to that he worked as a photogrammetrist 
for Riverside County and served as an 
instructor at Rochester School for the 
Deaf in New York. 

Rogers received his bachelor’s degree 
in professional photography and motion 
picture production from the Rochester 
Institute of Technology in New York and 
also attended Gallaudet College in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Judy Tingley, head of the services to 
deaf persons section, expressed her 
pleasure at having Rogers join the Cen¬ 
tral Office staff. “He is an effective ad¬ 
vocate for both counselors and persons 
who have hearing impairments. We look 
forward to his leadership. Although his 
efforts will be in Southern California, he 
joins Ron Reese, Northern California 
program consultant, and Jackie Coker, 
consultant for the deaf-blind, in co¬ 
ordinating and developing resources that 
will benefit all of our clients state¬ 
wide.” 
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CENTRAL STATES CHEERLEADER WINNERS—At the 25th Central States Schools for the Deaf 
Basketball Tournament held In Indianapolis, Indiana, last December, the host school's cheer¬ 
leaders won the annual award for excellence. The Indiana School for the Deaf team, left to 
right, Cheryl Gaimer, Debbie .Braun, Captain Jodee Scharfenberger, Linda Kelly and Lynn 
Ives, have just received their trophy from ISD Athletic Director Robert N. Scott. 


CHECKMATE! 


State and Regional Tournaments 

The year 1979 will have state and re¬ 
gional chess tournaments so that the 
national tournament can be held early 
in 1980, with the tentative site some¬ 
where in the Midwest during the month 
of April or early May. 

Massachusetts 

Peter Hershon, a member of the NAD 
Committee on Silent Chess, is planning 
a state tournament in April 1979. Any 
deaf chess player interested in partici¬ 
pating should write to Mr. Hershon, 
201 Pleasant St., Marblehead, Massachu¬ 
setts 01945, for full details. 

New York 

Michael Bienenstock is planning a 
tournament for the New York City area 
for 1979. Any chess player interested 
in competing should contact Mr. Bien¬ 
enstock, 36 Lawrence Drive, N. White 
Plains, New York 10603. 

California 

Emil Ladner, 2828 Kelsey St., Berke¬ 
ley, California 94705, is responsible for 
the state of California and is planning a 
tournament in Northern California early 
in 1979. Einer Rosenkjar, 5310 Zelzah 


Bn 

"Loco” Ladner 


Avenue, #105, Encino, California 91316, 
will set up a tournament in the Los 
Angeles area. The best players from 
these two tournament will meet at the 
CAD Convention in Oakland during the 
Labor Day weekend in September. In¬ 
terested players should contact them for 
full deails. 

We expect other tournaments to be 
held in Florida (Larry Leitson), Illinois 
(Dr. Robert Donoghue) and other areas 
as soon as we can locate tournament di¬ 
rectors. 

Meanwhile open chess tournament will 
be held during the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Reunion next June and during 
the NAD Convention in 1980. 

Flash 

Word has just come to us from Rus¬ 
sell Chauvenet that he has set up an 
official regional tournament to be held 
at Gallaudet College, June 9-10, 1979. 
There will be five rounds and since it 
will be under U.S. Chess Federation au¬ 
spices, all players must become members 
of the USCF to receive ratings. Write 
for details to Mr. Chauvenet, 11 Sussex 
Road, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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SIGN LANGUAGE CALENDAR - 1979 
Months, days, dates all pictured in signs. 
No. 244 .$3.95 
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SIGN LANGUAGE THESAURUS 
2500 photos of signs and synonyms 
No. 246 .$17.95 
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SIGN LANGUAGE 
Excellent basic text. Conversational. 
No. 159.$11.65 
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Larry Evans, Texas Association President 
Receives Master's Degree At Trinity 



Larry Evans, Master's degree recipient 


sons (children of deaf parents and top 
interpreters in Sweden) and two deaf 
persons. It contains about 3,000 signs 
and the Swedish and WFD finger alpha¬ 
bets. 

Recent Television Development 
In Great Britain And Sweden 

Great Britain is developing a sub¬ 
titling system, called tele text or ceefax. 
It provides only text and drawings. A 
teletext exhibition, offering a number 
of television sets with teletext decorders, 
was held in London last fall. These de¬ 
corders, in appearance similar to elec¬ 
tronic caculators, transmit text, i.e., 
weather report or drawing or a map, on 
television. These text or drawing pro¬ 
grams must of course be developed on 
a separate channel but can be super¬ 
imposed on regular picture television 
programs. 

Sweden has added two channels to 
its TV program, both reserved for tele¬ 
text. The one will be used for informa¬ 
tion-sharing among newspapers, banks, 
governments, etc., and the other pro¬ 
vides captions' to regular TV programs. 
It is hoped that these channels will be¬ 
come available on all TV sets in Sweden. 
(Thanks to Maria Hermonson, a Swedish 
student at Gallaudet College.) 

Sports results: 

Volleyball 

West Germany—Denmark,—0 - 3 
Sweden—Bulgaria,—0 - 3 
Sweden—Finland,—0 - 3 
Finland—Bulgaria,—3 - 1 

Water Polo 

W. Germany—The Netherlands, 4 - 3 
West Germany—Italy, 7 - 7 
The Netherlands—Italy, 5 - 4 
Final standings: 1. West Germany, 2. 
Holland, 3. Italy 

Italy: Readers might like to know two 
of the top hotels in Rome are owned by 
a deaf person, Roberto Wirth. Mr. Wirth 
spent a brief time at Gallaudet College 
before going to Cornell University, where 
he received degree. He then worked in 
Hawaii for several years. 

The hotels he owns are Hotel Hassler 
and Hotel Guirinale. 


NAD Fees (Annual) 

Individual Membership-$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership __ 25.00* 
Organizational Affiliation_25.00 

♦Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


After three years of hard work, Larry 
Dane Evans of San Antonio, Texas, who 
is totally deaf, received his master’s de¬ 
gree December 17, 1978 at the Trinity 
University winter commencement. A 
teacher of deaf students at Sam Houston 
High School, Evans took most of his 
classes in the late afternoon and evening, 
with a translator by his side. His class¬ 
mates made carbon copies of their notes 
for him. 

Evans received a bachelor of arts de¬ 
gree in biology from Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D. C. in 1964. Besides 
teaching, he serves as president of the 
Texas Association for the Deaf and also 
serves on the Governor’s joint advisory 
committee on educational services to the 
deaf. 

“Our committee has conducted testi¬ 
monies all over the state,” says Evans. 


“The purpose has been to investigate pro¬ 
grams for the deaf from teacher training 
programs, schools for the deaf, and vari¬ 
ous agencies such as the Texas Educa¬ 
tion Agency, Texas Rehabilitation Com¬ 
mission, Department of Human Re¬ 
sources and the Texas Department of 
Health. The recommendations will come 
before the legislature this winter.” 

The 39-year-old teacher says he is 
“tired of going to school,” but would be 
the first in line if a Ph.D. program were 
offered in his field in San Antonio. His 
new degree is a master of educational 
supervision. 

A native of Winslow, Arizona, Evans 
is married and has two children, Lisa 
and Lance. His wife, Wilma, who is 
also deaf, teaches deaf students at Otto 
Pfeiffer Elementary School. 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 



See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


1300 W. Northwest Highway 


Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 
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LIBRARY Column 

Conducted by ALICE HAGEMEYER 


White House Conference On Library And Information Services 
To Be Held October 28-November 2, 1979 


A National Town Meeting: The White 
House Conference on Library and In¬ 
formation Services will be the first “na¬ 
tional town meeting” in our history to 
focus on something very central to our 
everyday lives: our minds and how they 
can grow through reading and absorbing 
ever-increasing amounts of information. 
Important In Our Future: Education can 
no longer be taken for granted in Ameri¬ 
ca. Information is exploding all around 
us. Every year, more than 70 billion 
bits of new information are generated, 
recorded, analyzed and stored away. But 
how many of us can cope with it ef¬ 
fectively? How can we cope a little 
better? And what about the next gen¬ 
eration? Study after study shows that 
while our information banks are grow¬ 
ing richer, our children seem to be 
growing poorer educationally. 

Clearly, we must learn how to solve 
many problems at once today—to master 
the information revolution, to raise our 
children so that they can deal with the 
world around them and to preserve and 
enchance our civilization for future gen¬ 
erations. 

This White House Conference will try 
to tackle all of these issues and many 
more. If successful, it will not only 
deepen public understanding of how li¬ 
braries and information services can bet¬ 
ter serve the public but it will also set 
goals and policy direction that will carry 
the nation into the 1980’s. 

In The Nation's Capital: Delegates are 
meeting in very state and territory of the 
United States in preparation for the na¬ 
tional conference. Over 1,000 delegates, 
alternates and others will gather in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., for the White House Con¬ 
ference itself in October. The meetings 
will be held at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
only a few miles from the White House 
and the Capitol. 

Not Just For Librarians: The conference 
wants your ideas. Two thirds of the par¬ 
ticipants at both the state and national 
conferences will be persons not profes¬ 
sionally related to library or information 
services. Concerns of users of library 
and information services—the general 
public—as well as the library and infor¬ 
mation specialists will be the focus. 

The Bottom Line: State conferences are 
developing recommendations for improv¬ 
ing library and information services in 
the state. Recommendations of national 
concern will be sent on to the confer¬ 
ence in Washington. The national con¬ 
ference will submit its recommendations 
to the President and Congress. 

The Organizers: The National Commis¬ 
sion on Libraries and Information Sci- 


ense (NCLIS) established under Public 
Law 91-345, is a permanent independent 
agency within the Executive Branch for 
the purpose of advising the President and 
Congress in the area of library and in¬ 
formation services. This agency has been 
charged with conducting the White 
House Conference. NCLIS provides as¬ 
sistance to each state library agency 
which is responsible for conducting the 
state preconference in conjunction with 
local professional and citizen organiza¬ 
tions. 

* * * 

“If we are to have an educated and in¬ 
formed population we need a strong and 
open library and information system.”— 
President Jimmy Carter 

A White House Conference doesn’t be¬ 
long to anybody; it belongs to everybody. 
And you will be especially welcome at 
this one. 

In the summer of 1977, I contacted 
the National Association of the Deaf 
about the conference and sent a list of 
state associations of the deaf (name and 
address of president of each state) to 
NCLIS. 

Almost all state libraries got in con¬ 
tact with NCLIS for a list of organiza¬ 
tions serving handicapped individuals. 
Unfortunately, not all state libraries did 
get in contact with their state associa¬ 
tion of the deaf. Most states have al¬ 
ready had a Pre-Conference. The re¬ 
maining states have scheduled meetings 
in early 1979: 

March 18-20: Kentucky 

March 26-28: Michigan 

March 27-29: Iowa 

March 29-31: Virginia 

March 29-31: Nebraska 

Some states will have theirs in April: 
Colorado, Maine, New Jersey, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Wash¬ 
ington and Wyoming. 

If your state is not listed above, may 
I suggest that you go to your local li¬ 
brary and ask for the name and address 
of the person who is in charge of the 
state’s Pre-Conference. You may tell 
that person you are very interested in 
seeing that deaf population in your state 
use their libraries. Refer to my speech 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN, October 1978, 
for ideas and suggestions for services 
every library can provide to the deaf 
community. Most states have already had 
Pre-Conference, but again it is still not 
too late. Also remember that a library 
is not just for books!!! 

Next month: "Proposed guidelines for 
serving the deaf community at libraries." 
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Governmental Relations Position 


Two national organizations Interested In 
deafness are seeking candidates for a jointly- 
funded government relations position to be 
filled as soon as possible. Applicants must 
have demonstrable skills In legislative analy¬ 
sis and the ability to represent the interests 
of the organizations In contacts with Congres¬ 
sional as well as other Federal agency per- 
sonnel. Previous experience in the Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., legislative arena Is a prime consid¬ 
eration. 

Some experience In the area of deafness 
or other handicaps Is desirable but not essent¬ 
ial. Applicants must be willing to learn Sign 
Language within a reasonable time after em¬ 
ployment. 

Salary Is negotiable. Interested persons 
should state their salary expectations and 
their availability for employment In the Ini¬ 
tial letter of application. Resume, references 
and other evidence of qualifications should be 
postmarked no later than March 15, 1979. 
Personal interviews of qualified candidates 
will be scheduled promptly thereafter. 

Further information may be requested from 
any applications sent to: Executive Director, 
National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer 
Avenue. Silver Spring, Maryland 20910; Voice 
or TTY (301) 587-1788. Both of the funding 
organizations are Equal Opportunity Em¬ 
ployers. 
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The Portable Communications System for the Non-Vebal. 

Atari Professional Products Division proudly presents VI DCOM, a complete 
system designed to overcome limits to communications due to speech, hearing 
and/or motor impairments. 

VIDCOM is available in two models. The VIDCOM I™ is a portable, hand-held 
unit that displays your typed out message on a forward-facing LED display, 
duplicating natural face-to-face communications. VIDCOM 11™ includes the 
hand-held unit, plus a portable acoustic coupler, so you can communicate by 
telephone with another VIDCOM or with any telecommunications device. 
VIDCOM I (hand-held unit): PRICE $299.00* 

■ Fully Portable— Weighs 2 lbs.; rechargeable battery operated (adaptor for AC 
operation included); hi-impact case; rugged all solid state electronics. ■ Easy to 
Use —Positive grip easily fits hand; large recessed key pads allows use by those 
with motor impairment. ■ Full Alphanumeric Keyboard with Preprogrammed 
Vocabulary— Includes fixed set of 21 frequently used words. 



VIDCOM II (includes hand-held unit, plus acoustic coupler) PRICE $499.00* 

■ Lightweight, Self-Contained Carrying Case —Weighs 8 lbs.; stores hand-held 
unit and AC adaptor; contains acoustic coupler and rechargeable battery pack. 

■ Universal Communications Compatibility- 

Acoustic coupler links VIDCOM with all standard 
telecommunications equipment and computers. 
Includes tape recorder jack for prerecording and 
playback of messages using any standard 
cassette recorder. 

In the home, on the job or out in public— 
whether expressing yourself face-to-face or by 
telephone, VIDCOM will help you communicate. 


VIDCOM II Includes hand-held unit, plus acoustic coupler. 

’California residents add 6 '/ 2 % sales tax. 

VIDCOM I and VIDCOM II are trademarks of Atari, Inc. 


A 


PROF€SSIOnAl PRODUCTS DIVISIOH 
1183 Bordeaux Drive, Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Toll Free (800) 538-1636 TTY and VOICE 


ATARI © A Warner Communications Company 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 

By Frederick C. Schreiber 
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As we write this we are preparing for the NAD Executive 
Board meeting and the Branch Office Open House in India¬ 
napolis. These are exciting events and take a great deal of 
preparation since we will be laying the groundwork for a 
grand entrance into our second century of existence. I be¬ 
lieve that we have done fairly well in demonstrating that 
next year—1980—will mark our hundreth anniversary and that 
we are looking forward to having all of you and a few thou¬ 
sand more people on hand in Cincinnati at that time to help 
us celebrate having made it this far. If you are one of the 
few who have missed it, it is not too late, I am sure, to mark 
the dates now, June 29- July 5, 1980, at the Cincinnati Stouf- 
fer’s. According to our latest reports, we have over 400 
people in the Centennial Savings Plan which means that 
roughly 300 of the 600 rooms that we have set aside for us 
in the Stouffer’s Cincinnati Towers have already been taken 
up. Thus, if you are planning to be in Cincinnati and hope 
to be where the action is, get in line now while there is still 
room to be had. 

The Board meeting is expected to be exhausting. The 
Home Office has prepared documentation that is fully two 
inches thick and a budget that covers a dozen or more pages 
and incorporates activities for a number of organizations, in 
addition to the NAD itself. Included in this budget are funds 
for the International Association of Parents of the Deaf; the 
American Deafness and Rehabilitation Association: our Legal 
Defense Fund, and money for an annual contract with the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf through which the RID 
will provide the Home Office with interpreter services on a 
24Jiour-a-day demand basis. In other words, the RID agrees 
to provide us with an interpreter whenever we need one. This 
is a good deal since the money from the NAD will assist the 
RID in getting a full-time director while at the same time 
assuring that we will have interpreters available whenever 
we need them and on short notice. 


Also included in this budget is money for a computer, a 
minicomputer to be sure, but one which our consultant, Bob 
Herbold, assures us will be adequate for our needs for several 
years, at least, and which will be expandable so that it should 
serve us in good stead for at least the normal business life 
of most equipment of that sort. Surprisingly enough, nor¬ 
mal equipment life is seven years. I have always know about 
the virtues if being the seventh son of a seventh son, but this 
is the first indication that, outside dice, seven had any signifi¬ 
cant value. But seven years it is, if I can believe the various 
manufacturers* representatives that we see daily. We have 
them all over the place. In keeping with our growth, we have 
just ordered three new Selectric H typewriters, rejecting a pro¬ 
posal that we buy the new IBM Electronic machines. The 
new machines cost twice as much as the Selectrics and while 
they are very good, they aren’t, in our opinion, twice as good. 
We are also having new carpet installed. It is difficult to be¬ 
lieve that just seven years ago we moved into Halex House 
and the time has now come to replace the carpet, even if we 
hadn’t made the mistake of ordering carpet with padding that 
led to it wrinkling as the years went by. 

Between all of this, we had time for a nice open house, 
which is traditional for the Home Office. This year we had 
a larger number of people on hand due to the inclusion of the 
TV interviewees who have volunteered their time to evaluate 


the various captioning systems available in an effort to help 
determine the best format for future viewing. We are also 
engaged in evaluating some self-help films which were pro¬ 
duced with a grant from the Bureau of Education for the Hand¬ 
icapped. We hope to add those films and tapes to our Publi¬ 
cations Department because, oddly enough, at the same time 
as we received the tapes for viewing, we also learned that 
many of the poorer people, both deaf and hearing, pay list 
prices for such things as cars. Apparently, they have no idea 
that one is supposed to bargain for them because in other in¬ 
stances, such as for food and clothing, the price you see is 
the price you pay. 

We also have on hand Dr. Ben Schowe’s Identity Crisis in 
Deafness. This is a book that was listed on our publications 
list more than a year ago. But the difficulties in getting it 
printed have delayed it until now. It sells for $5.95 and can 
be ordered from our Publications Department along with the 
usual shipping charge of $1.00. The NAD is the exclusive 
distributor for this book and offers, as we do with the other 
books for which we are distributors, substantial discounts for 
quantity buyers. 

We continue to increase our involvement with government 
agencies and Capitol Hill. All of the executives of the Home 
Office will be involved in the Political Action Workshop that 
is being sponsored by Gallaudet College’s National Academy 
the later part of January. The Executive Director also has 
taken part in meetings with the leaders of various organiza¬ 
tions associated with the American Coalition of Citizens with 
Disabilities in an effort to insure that the handicapped com¬ 
munity is not shortchanged in the appropriation of funds for 
Federal programs for the coming year. He is, in addition, a 
member of the RSA Task Force on determining the Role and 
Function of the Deafness and Communicative Disorders Office 
of RSA. 

Staffing is coming up to par now. We are pleased to 
note that our new CSP Director is finally in the office, having 
arrived after a whirlwind visit to the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration Regional Offices in connection with the new 
CSP grant. The new director, moving with a speed that we 
hope will be characteristic of his administration, acted quick¬ 
ly to interview and appoint a new Administrative Assistant 
who, we are pleased to announce, is Sandra Trybus, the sole 
holdover from the CSP staff. Such an action now leaves open 
the position of Coordinator of the CSP training activity, an an¬ 
nouncement of which was sent to all those persons, especially 
the members of SIGN who might be interested in this position. 
Other persons who are intersted are requested to contact Mel 
Carter at the NAD for further information since the NAD is 
an Equal Opoprtunity Employer. In addition, we are not only 
opening again the position of Assistant Executive Director for 
National Affairs, but wish to announce that the Executive 
Board has raised the minimum salary to $25,000 and announces 
a salary range of $25,000 to $32,000 for these positions. 

Another effort is to get the newly approved national news¬ 
paper on the road. Pursuant to this effort, we are seeking ap¬ 
plications for an editor for this project. Such a person will be 
responsible for the development of a staff, program and direc¬ 
tions for both a newspaper and our “in-house” publication, 
Interstate , with the possibility that the responsibility of assum¬ 
ing the editorship of THE DEAF AMERICAN magazine in 1980 
being very real. Interested persons should contact Edward 
Carney, Public Information Officer at the NAD, for additional 
details. The salary range for this position is set at “around 
$15,000 to start.” Again, we emphasize that the NAD is an 
Equal Opportunity Employer and the positions are open to 
everyone. 

In other areas, we were also involved with the Student 
Body Government Leadership Training Program the week of 
January 15. This program was conducted by the Assistant Ex¬ 
ecutive Director for State Affairs and we are confident that 
one of the outcomes will be a greater involvement of the 
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students at Gallaudet College with the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

One of the problems that we have had and one which we 
hope will not happen again, is the error in the follow-up post¬ 
cards that were sent out in connection with the television 
questionnaire. We received many letters on this and are very 
grateful that our respondents were sufficiently concerned as 
to write to us to let us know that they did send in their 
questionnaires. The problem is or was that in keeping with 
our promise that the answers would be confidential, we had 
no way of knowing who answered the questionnaire and who 
did not. There are no secret codes or ways to tell who sent 
in an answer and who did not, so that our procedure was to 
follow up with the postcards. What went wrong was that the 
cards were supposed to say: “IF YOU ALREADY ANSWERED 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE, IGNORE THIS NOTICE AND THANK 
YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. ,, I hope this explains the 
situation of your getting the follow-up cards and I wish to 
again thank you, not once, but twice—first, for answering the 
cards and second, for letting us know that you did so. It is 
a great feeling to know that we have so many people who are 
not only willing to help us but who will go out of their way 


to make sure that their contribution is not lost. 

Further programs will include another Forum in Salt Lake 
City this fall. This will be under the sponsorship of the Utah 
Association for the Deaf and will center on the theme of Human 
Sexuality and the Deaf. It is scheduled for sometime in Octo¬ 
ber and readers who are interested are urged to make note of 
this fact. Details will be forthcoming in later issues. In 
similar vein, we wish also to announce that the next Sym¬ 
posium on Sign Language Research and Training is scheduled 
for Boston, with details about this one also to appear in future 
issues. It is expected that like the Forum, the Symposium will 
take place in October. An effort will be made to see to it 
that there is no overlap of dates. 

Since we have been receiving a good number of letters 
regarding the “To Russia With Love” story, it seems approp¬ 
riate at this time to note the remainder of the story is coming. 
The combination of our Executive Board meeting and Dr. 
Castle's story on this in the current December issue of the 
DA combined to postpone completion. But we will definitely 
complete the story. We also wish to note that the pictures 
used in the story were taken by that demon photographer, Dr. 
William “Bill” Castle, and should have been duly credited. 


NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
New Members 


Deborah V. S. Allen .North Carolina 

Rosemary E. Bailey .Virginia 

Dawn-Marie Barber .Michigan 

Dr. K. Barklind .Minnesota 

Laura Baskerville .Minnesota 

Charles M. Benedictus .Ohio 

Elaine J. Bindrim .Pennsylvania 

Marcia Birnbaum .Massachusetts 

Lynne Blennerhassett .Washington, D.C. 

Natalie Bossier .Connecticut 

Lisa Casparian .Missouri 

Mrs. Rona Cohl .California 

Jack Fletcher .Texas 

Donald A. Galloway, Jr.New York 

O. Kenneth Gates, II .Virginia 

Ms. Gail Gordon .New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Hulet Hawkins .Georgia 

Mrs. John W. King, II .Ohio 

Billy Jordan . Texas 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy D. Kirby .Indiana 

Mrs. Jo Ann Kross .Tennessee 

Marc B. Leblanc .Louisiana 

Barbara Levitov .Massachusetts 

Steve I. Makara .Illinois 

Paul J. Martin .Indiana 

Mrs. Cathryn Carrol McCrone Washington, D.C. 

Vickie M. Mickler .Ohio 

Janet Morrison .Michigan 

Mrs. R. J. Nicholson .Louisiana 

Susan Nicholson .Louisiana 

Mrs. Lois Odle .Maryland 

Ronald Perry .Massachusetts 

Betty N. Powell .Oklahoma 

Laura Rhea .Colorado 

Mrs. Karen S. Richardson .Indiana 

Mrs. Kathy Schultz .Michigan 

Laurette Berger-Schulman .New York 

Mrs. Sydney H. Shuford .North Carolina 

Kathy and Ralph Smith .Washington, D. C. 

Walter E. Sumoski .Washington 

David F. Swink .Virginia 

Royce R. Vernon .Texas 

Rev. John B. Vesey .New Jersey 

Terry Wright .Montana 

Contributions to Halex House 

Dee Cee Eyes .$200.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Knowles . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Knowles 

(In memory of Ernest Vinci) . 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Whisenant 

(In memory of Meda Hutchinson) . 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Whisenant 

(In memory of Dot Caswell) . 25.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold Sturza . 25.00 

Harold Smalley . 3.00 

Robert Denny . 35.00 

Mrs. A. W. Brayton . 5.00 

Mrs. L. L. Skelton . 500 


Mr. and Mrs. William Stifter 

(In memory of Meda Hutchinson) . 25.00 

STATE ASSOCIATION 
Convention Dates 
1979-1980 

(NAD Representatives) 

North Dakota: June 1-3, 1979 (Olsen) 
Oklahoma: Hilton Inn West, 1-40 West, 
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Oklahoma City, June 7-10, 1979 (Corson) 
New Jersey: August 24-26, 1979 
Mississippi: Holiday Inn 1-55, Jackson, 
July 19-21, 1979 

South Carolina: Charleston, August 9- 

11, 1979 

Georgia: Atlanta, Georgia, August 10- 

12, 1979 (Galloway) 

Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh, August 17- 
18, 1979 

Nebraska: New Tower Hotel Court, 
Omaha, August 17-19, 1979 (Hagemeyer) 
Idaho: Pocatello, 1980 
Indiana: Executive Inn, Evansville, 
June 8-10, 1979 

Kentucky: Danville, June 7-9, 1979 
(White) 

Kansas: Hutchinson, August 2-4, 1979 
Texas: Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Hous¬ 


ton, June 21-23, 1979 

Arizona: Phoenix, May 4r6, 1979 

South Dakota: Howard Johnson’s Mo¬ 
tor Lodge, Rapid City, July 5-8, 1979 
(Pickell) 

Connecticut: Greater Hartford Club, 
West Hartford, October, 1979 

Empire State: Quality Inn, Schenectady 
August 16-19, 1979 

Maryland: Ocean City, September 14- 
16, 1979 

Ohio: Stouffer’s Plaza Hotel, Dayton, 
October 4-6, 1979 

California: Airport Hilton Inn, Oak¬ 
land, August 29 - September 1, 1979 

Michigan: Flint, Michigan, June 22- 
24, 1979 (Olsen) 

Iowa: Dubuque, August 9-12, 1979 
(Pickell) 

Colorado: August 3-5, 1979 (White) 


Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto¬ 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 

Write us today for more information. 

Marsh & __ 

Mclennan _ 

Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

phone:312-648-6173 TTY! 312-648-6158 
Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS___ 

CITY--STATE_ZIP_ 
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1979 

Tours To Europe 

Tour I Based On 75 Persons 

22 Days: NAD/Gallaudet College/World Congress 

8 Days in Varna, Bulgaria; then 4 days in East Germany (DDR), 5 days in Moscow and 
Leningrad, 4 days in Finland, 1 day on the Rhine. 

Sightseeing and visits to deaf schools, clinics, and theatres for the deaf (government approved. Deluxe hotel* 
and buses. All air travel on regularly scheduled airlines and regularly scheduled flights. Only deaf and deaf 
interested executives and teachers and families in limited size groups. NAD-approved interpreters 24 hours a day. 
Experienced tour director 24 hours a day (he will direct all transportation, baggage, hotel registration and pass¬ 
port details after tour leaves New York City). From NYC to NYC for whole trip. Reduced fare (gateway) travel from 
most USA cities to and from NYC. ALL meals included; also porters and all regular transfers and services. 

Price all inclusive not to exceed $2,750.00 per passenger. Reservation fee of $500.00 per person due February 
1, 1979. (Final price to be announced when 1979 air fares and hotel rates are confirmed.) 


Tour II Based On 25 Persons 

14 Days, including 2 days in West Germany. All the same as Trip I through the conclusion of the World Congress. 
At the conclusion of the Congress a limited size group will enjoy a 3 day and night sightseeing and clinic and 
hospital tour of Bulgaria. Then to West Germany for 2 days and 3 nights on the Rhine, staying at the famous 
Hilton Hotel in Mainz. Sightseeing in Mainz will include a day—a boat ride on the Rhine, passing the famous 
Rhine castles, then by deluxe bus from Koblentz through the most picturesque Berncastle and the West Grmany 
countryside near Lichtenstein. 

All other details approximately the same as for Tour I, including all meals, 24 hour interpreter, special tour direc¬ 
tor in West Germany. 

Price compete 14 days not to exceed $1,500.00. (Exact price to be announced when 1979 air fares and hotel 
rates are confirmed.) 

NAD/Eastern Europe Extravaganza 

KOCH OVERSEAS, 206 East 86th Street, New York City, N.Y. 10028-212-535-8600 




MOSCOW THEATRE 
OF MIME AND SIGN 

The Theatre of Mime and Sign had 
its origins in an amateur “Studio Thea¬ 
tre” which in 1962 became a full-time 
professional theatre troupe that now has 
its own school as well. In 1968, the 
theatre moved into its present quarters 
which also contain a museum and li¬ 
brary. The museum has displays in the 
history of the Theatre of Mime and Sign 
as well as reviews and awards received 
while on tour in various parts of the 
USSR. 

This is a professional theater in every 
sense of the word and it offers as ex¬ 
citing an experience for the hearing as 
for the deaf. And since the perform¬ 
ances I saw were consistently attended 
by more hearing people than the deaf, 
it is clear that this theater does not 
limit itself exclusively to a specialized 
audience. 

For one who has keenly followed the 
theatre of the deaf in the U.S. and in 
Japan the visit to Moscow proved every 
more convincingly that such theater is 
inherently capable of expanding and en¬ 
hancing the total theatrical experience 
for the hearing audience as well as the 
deaf. In Kiev, I was told, a successful 
revue troupe (in Russian Variety) at the 
Kiev City Association for the Deaf is 
about to go professional. If the sup¬ 
port and facilities in Moscow are any 
indication, then the future in Kiev, else¬ 
where should be bright too. 

As the lights dim before each per¬ 
formance, a team of diktors or readers 
enters into a special space directly in 
front of the center of the orchestra pit. 
Here they sit, facing the stage at a 
small table equipped with microphones. 
They work without scripts, having re¬ 
hearsed and memorized their lines to¬ 
gether with the deaf actors from the day 
the play went into rehearsal. The ac¬ 
tors in turn, mouth the words in Rus¬ 
sian while they are signing. 

Thanks to the long and careful team¬ 
work betwen actors and diktors or read¬ 
ers, this at times results in perfect syn¬ 
chronization between the actors’ lips and 
the diktors’ voices. The diktors, more¬ 
over, are especially skilled in manipulat¬ 
ing their voices for several characters 
simultaneously and so convincingly that 
it is hard to believe that there are not 
as many diktors out front as there are 
actors on stage.—Educational theatre 
Journal (magazine) May 1977. 

* * * 

The newspaper reports say that the 
little boy killed by the Mexicans in a 
recent raid on the Texas border was 
deaf and dumb and that it is probable 
that the little fellow was shot because 
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Harry Belsky’s 
Scrapbook 

he did not answer when questioned. The 
deaf cadets at the Texas School for the 
Deaf ought to volunteer to go after the 
outlaws—The Lone Star, 1815. 

* * * 

The wonderful recovery of Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet from what seemed a fatal ill¬ 
ness is commented upon with gladness by 
all of his deaf friends which means 
every deaf mute that knows him. We 
all hope to see him in St. Ann’s Church 
when the beautiful days of springtime 
are here.—Deaf Mutes Journal, February 
13, 1902. 

* * * 

THE BARBER BEAT HIM 

The barber drew his fingers gently 
across the face of his victim and said: 
“You have a strong beard, sir.” 

There was no reply. He caressed the 
silky locks and queried: “Have a sham¬ 
poo, sir? Your head really needs it.” 

The stillness remained unbroken. 

“Shall I wax your mustache, sir?” No 
reply. “Sea-foam, sir?” 

The man in the chair drew a small 
tablet from his pocket and wrote on it: 
“I am deaf and dumb.” 

On the wall inside the mirror hung 
a large “No Credit” card. 

The barber turned it and pointed to 
the motto on the reverse side. The in¬ 
scription was this: “Deaf and Men 
Double Price.” 

“No shampoo, no wax, no sea-foam,” 
said the disgusted man in the chair, 
suddenly finding a voice. 

“All right, sir,” rejoined the barber. 

“Thought I’d fetch you round. “Fine 
day isn’t it?”—Chicago Tribune, 1891. 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 
Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 in¬ 
sertions), payable in advance. Send 
orders to Editor, THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianap¬ 
olis, Indiana 46226. 


SPECIAL! 

16MM MOVIE PROJECTORS 

AND 

PROJECTION BULBS 

AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 

Write or see: 

BARRY STEINBERG 

4257 - 58th Ave., 
Bladensburg, Md. 20710 
TTY: (301) 779-0896 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.: 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 


When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “1 am the way, the truth and 
the life."—John 14:6 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 98055 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor 
to the Oeaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 
9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (In¬ 
terpreting for the Deaf). Evening Worship, 
7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
232-957A 
ris Street 

Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor. Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m.. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m.. Live Color-TV-Channel 10 



Come and learn God’s word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. A 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 pjn.; Wed. Bible A 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Dlv., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 A 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer A Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 

AU services interpreted for the deaf. 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 
COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 303 44 

All services signed for the deaf. Sunday 
services 11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take High¬ 
way 166—Main Street Exit. Phone 404-753- 
7025. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 

5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA. 90808 

John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 
Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same time. 
Usually the first Sunday of the month—Com¬ 
munion and worship with the hearing and 
deaf at 10:45 a.m. at the front of the big 
church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
_ Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. _ 

When in Indiana’s capital . . . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart¬ 
ment at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat¬ 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 

_Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor_ 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 
22NCT street baptist church 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
_Church phone 714-894-3349_ 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 

IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Rlverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 
The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
deaf. 
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TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: 
Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 
7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael’s Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 

Each 2nd and 4th Sunday 
2:00 p.m. 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. _ 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 

NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 
Services for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Office: 923 S. Grattan St., Los Angeles, Ca. 
90015 

(213) 388-8101, Ext. 236, TTY 234 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 

Rev. Brian Doran, Director 
Rev. George Horan, Associate Director 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Gamer 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Flshburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 


Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-S unday 9:30 a.m.: Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. _ 


FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 


23W371 Armttage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


When In Idaho, visit ... 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.: Worship, 10:55 Sc 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling. Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

_Visitors warmly welcome._ 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


Episcopal 

ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and 
on Holy Days as announced. Church School 
and Adult Forum. Captioned Films and Sign 
Language Classes. All Sacraments available 
in Total Communication. 

Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


St. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the 
Episcopal Church of Saint Mark the Evange¬ 
list. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm wel¬ 
come to worship with us! Services every Sun¬ 
day, 1:30 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church, 10th be¬ 
low Market, in Center City, Philadelphia. 


When in Rochester, N. Y„ welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
,10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.: 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
_Home Phone (914) 375-0599_ 


Visiting New York "Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317)283-2623 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N. E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Glllham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor. Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In 


North New Jersey meet friends 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


at 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 
11:00 a.m. 

Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children's weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denomlnational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 
Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road 
tenter off 45th). 

Salem, Oregon 97303 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a cooperative ministry for the deaf 
by the churches of Salem. We welcome you 
to study, worship and fellowship with us. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World's only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis¬ 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
"Hearing Hearts.'' Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Fri., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-l:30 a.m.; Sun., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, It's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it's Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu. Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month. 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When In Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 
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METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N. W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 

Open every Friday and Saturday night. 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation's finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Welcome to 

Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 

Every 4th week of month. Social every other 
month from February. Meetings every other 
month from January. 

Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 33162 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Grenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1980 NCJD CONVENTION 
Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 
August 17-24 
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DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 



1 insertion 

6 insertions 

11 insertions 

Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 

77.62 

69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 

5.00 


Other rates upon request 

Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af¬ 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav¬ 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready.” 

Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana 46226. 
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